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FOREWORD 


When Dr. Edwin P. Booth was asked to conduct the morning chapel 
service for the Coming Great Church conference at the Isles of Shoals in 
the summer of 1930 it turned out to be rr the fair beginning of a time” The 
conference drew leaders from many denominations to consider among 
themselves the elements of religious experience common to all. Dr. Booth 
became their great interpreter. His "chapel talks” were published in book 
form under the title "The Greater Church.” In closing his first address he 
said: 

"Upon a universalized basis which admits the presence of the living 
God in non-Christian religions as well as in Christian; upon a basis of 
truth fen which the teachings of science are the guide; upon the cen¬ 
trality of the Jesus of history in interpreting the purposes of God; upon 
the affirmation that God has new light for each succeeding stage in 
civilization; upon these the Coming Great Church must be built ” 

For three years more the conference explored living religions. Then 
in 1934 it broadened its field to include the scientific approach to life, and 
invited leading scientists and theologians to discuss "Religion in an Age 
of Science.” 

Dr. Booth has been the spiritual leader from the beginning. His ad¬ 
dresses have taken their place among the significant writings of our time. 

The present volume is an interpretation of religion in an age of sci¬ 
ence. It is itself a "revelation” in the truest sense. It speaks, and will speak 
in years to come, the word of reconciliation between religion and science, 
so long estranged, but now uniting to meet more adequately their common 
obligation to humanity. 

Lyman V. Rutledge 

For the Conference Committee 


THE PROBLEM AND AN ANSWER 


T HE CONSIDERATIONS involved in a comparison of the assump¬ 
tions of modern theology and modern science are the major intel¬ 
lectual and spiritual issues of our time. It is not of much service to 
Humanity for theologians and scientists to ignore each other. Since each 
group possesses men of integrity and intelligence the most pressing need is 
for each to bear testimony in the presence of the other. The mind of man 
is confronted in this 20th century with such new insights into its total 
environment that a need for specific study of that environment is evident. 
Intense and accurate study in detail of the various fields of experience is 
continuous, but how can one group of students glimpse the findings of an¬ 
other group if there be no mutual testimony. 

This Conference is called for the purpose of exploring this mutual 
testimony. It originated among men whose interest in human relations 
is paramount to all other interests, and its purpose is to pursue the vital 
questions that arise in human thought and history. To this end men of 
long sustained activity in the sciences are here to describe some of the re¬ 
sults of their studies. We are not here to quarrel. Men of good intention 
can have no quarrel with observed data! We are here to ask each other 
questions of fact, questions of interpretation, and questions of meaning. 
We aim to do this in an atmosphere of reverence for truth, the most fun¬ 
damental of moods. We do this also under the protecting environment of 
Western culture, knowing well the limitations of that culture, but grateful 
to it for what it has already brought us. 

Our real concern is the nature of the universe. We know the uni¬ 
verse sub-divided into many areas. In the physical, psychological, biologi¬ 
cal, political, social experiences of man we catch glimpses of the organic 
whole. Any final ethics of human life must be derived from that vision 
of the whole and be conformable to the separate data in each field. 

In this work the Chapel period each morning is cast in the framework 
of traditional group worship. We have inherited classic forms of group 
life for religion, such as the hymn, the prayer, the sermon, and the bene¬ 
diction. These shall be avenues of expression for us, symbols of the moods 
and truths we seek. The experience of meditation together in this Chapel 
far exceeds any limitations put upon it by the literal truth of the tradi¬ 
tional forms used. Here, as always in great art and thought, the living 
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experience transcends the historic form. All phases of Western Christian 
worship used in this Chapel this week are to be interpreted at their best 
and always as symbols of a universalism far beyond their historic origin. 

Far from our mainland homes we may here for a little while pursue 
our reflective course. This island has been consecrated for many a decade 
now to the highest experiences of human life. This chapel has known 
the centuries’ long search for truth. In such an atmosphere we well may 
raise the fundamental questions and remind ourselves of answers given by 
our forebears. 

What is the nature of the physical world? Is there a World Ground, 
a "God,” and what might its nature be? What is man and what are his 
hopes of continuing evolution? What is the real nature of knowledge? 
What is the meaning of history and what might its end be? Why is our 
behaviour as it is, and how may we control it? What is the essence of life, 
and what is value? Why are we in personal and social upheaval so often 
and what are the ways of bettering these conditions? Is there a basic 
harmony in the world religions, and between them and the sciences? I 
often think these questions may be simplified to three, and each of the 
three are interrelated and subdivided. What is God and/or what the na¬ 
ture of the world ground? What is Man and what is the criteria for his 
historic life? What is the destiny of the world and of the race inhabiting it? 

The Chapel talks, in an atmosphere of appreciation and reverence, 
will try to suggest the major answer to these all-important questions given 
by historic cultures that lie imbedded in our own. We shall suggest the 
answers, or indicate the nature of the answer, from the Book of Genesis, 
from Gautama Buddha, from Socrates, from Jesus, and from Albert 
Schweitzer. In the last named, it is an attempt to symbolize and personal¬ 
ize some major aspects of living thought. 

But first let us attempt to orient ourselves in modern theology as last 
night we made the attempt with Professor Deutsch to do the same in mod¬ 
em science. In a sense a bit of a new chapter opened last night in the 
recognition by all of us who have come to this conference that the majesty 
and the mystery of life is greater than we have yet been able to measure 
by the instruments of that phase of knowledge we call science, or fathom 
by that phase of knowledge we call intuition or faith. 

There is before us now one of the most perfect challenges that the 
human race has ever received. The world itself has been set before us in a 
strange and marvellous fashion, over the past several hundred years, by 
means of our conquest of certain natural laws which had impeded travel 
and communication in the past. But now travel and communication are 
less impeded than they were; though let us not say they are conquered, for 
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all of us vision in the deepest moments of our dreams a communication 
system, with which our present system would appear to be a child’s game. 
Communication and the ability to travel have brought before us for the 
first time, I think, in the history of the human race a relatively complete 
view of our terrestrial problem. We think that it is possible for every 
race now to understand a bit of what every other race is at. 

It is not that the Second World War has only raised walls. I know 
the familiar phrase, the "Iron Curtain,” and we all know what it means, 
but in a deeper sense this has not been a period of the raising of walls, but 
of the levelling of walls. Ancient barriers are falling on every hand. This 
is a time for the human race, more tremendous, more productive of op¬ 
portunity for good than any she has ever known in the past. It is not 
right for intelligent men to vision golden ages in the past, in such fashion 
as to cast shadows on the living present. For as a matter of fact mankind 
exists only in the living present. These are our moments of existence. 
We may call them "existential,” or anything else we please. It’s a very 
simple truth. The past has gone. The future is not here. What we pos¬ 
sess today is therefore precious beyond all other considerations. The his¬ 
torian knows it so well. I come out of long studies in history with great 
joy to the living present. It is the living present that is beautiful. There 
is no leadership in the past for us. The future is not yet born. We are 
our own masters. If there is a word of God, it is available now, or else 
our entire understanding of experience is a mockery. And so to discuss 
the theological situation of today is to state what the total world situation 
is, and then ask theology, "well, what now?” 

I want all my conversation this week to be taken on the basic prin¬ 
ciple, that it is actually not fair to speak of "science” and "theology.” It 
is only fair to speak of human knowledge. There are men who are scien¬ 
tists and men who are theologians. Science as such is a department of the 
experience of humanity. Religion as such is a department of the experi¬ 
ence of humanity. Knowledge of reality exists only in the human being 
experiencing it. So it isn’t that science and theology are at odds. We 
have all too often talked as though they were. It is that men, who are 
trying desperately to understand the environment in which they live, and 
their own nature, are so unclear in thought and expression, and 
speak with such finality in their unclarity, that they face over against 
each other as though they had opposite fields of study, when they have 
only one. We cannot know either God or the human soul unless we 
know the environment of the human being. Thus all nature is open for 
our knowledge. Science comes from the verb "to know,” and theology 
comes from "words about God,” and philosophy comes from "the love of 
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wisdom.” Now are not all these the possessions of an individual man? 
Is it not a man who wants to know? And is it not a man who wants to 
understand the ways of God? Is it not a man who loves philosophy and 
pursues it? This fact that the human race itself is able to apprehend 
these things constitutes our greatest glory, and the object of our deepest 
meditation. That a universe so mystic and so magic as this could be ap¬ 
prehended even in its minutiae, by you and by me, constitutes our right 
to stand on our feet and throw our shoulders back, and to say unto them 
that are fearful, "be of good courage!” 

There is nothing in the world that the human race can fear about the 
truth. If it is true, we ought to know it; and if it isn’t true we ought to 
find it out. How can we be afraid to give up anything we have possessed, 
if in giving it up we possess a truer viewpoint? I don’t think that a good 
man or a rational man wishes to worship a god for whom human truth 
is an opposite, for whom human reason is irrational. I stand, I think, 
as far away from irrational reliance upon revelation as it is possible for me 
to stand. If I could think clearer thoughts to take me farther away I 
would do so. For if there is anything I want, it is one world in thought 
and fact. , • 

Theology in our time is due for a complete and total reformation, in 
head and members, from the root thought to the final conclusion. I think 
it is inevitable among men that we tie our opinions to our historic circum¬ 
stances. The Germans used to call this the influence of the "Zeitgeist.” 
I accept that. Nobody can be free from it. I am bound by it, every mem¬ 
ber of this conference is bound by it. I’m bound by my western Penn¬ 
sylvania rearing, my Methodist inheritance, my white racial participation, 
my American citizenship. There is no escape. Let not anybody think he 
knows the truth. We are honest people with each other. We are just 
talking about the truth as we are able to apprehend it. All of us tie these 
opinions and ideas and convictions to the inescapable environment of our 
lives. To the historian I think this is clearer than might be to any other 
profession, because the historian has a chance over the long years to see 
other people’s civilizational structures, and to meditate on how they arose 
and how they endured,- and how they fell. And in meditating so we can 
see the influence of the time period upon the major thinkers. 

In our Western world, we are the inheritors of a great tradition. It 
was a tradition born in history; it has evolved through history. I take for 
granted it will disappear in history by being lifted up into the next stage 
of civilization. The living historical moment is in process. And we have 
arrived with it in process, and are going through with it in its process. 
There is no way to halt this. 
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In this Western world we are the inheritors of great traditions, which 
we know by traditional names: the Babylonian, the Egyptian, the Grecian, 
the Roman, etc. They have been so thoroughly absorbed, so to speak, in 
succeeding civilizations that we don’t feel their pressure very strongly, 
but they are there in each of our sciences, including theology. In our 
western Christianity two ancient traditions are stronger than the others, 
Israel and Greece. The work of the early church was as a child of Israel , 
but when cast out from its mother home, because it broke Israel’s mono¬ 
theism, it was happily received in its foster home, the Greek world. Here 
the simple monotheism of Israel got transferred into a kind of mystic 
polytheism, which we call Christian theology, under the pressure of the 
Greek mystery religions. And then history took hold once again. Eastern 
strength failed. Great Rome rose and tied the Christian progress to her 
once "eternal” city. Imperial Rome became papal Rome. 

But down over the Alpine barrier swept the mighty northern peoples. 
Classical Rome disappeared, but Christian Papal Rome moved on to build 
a new civilization. And when she built the new civilization, she was so 
thoroughly under the Hebraic concept of revelation that she built it on a 
dual system of life for men. There are churchmen, citizens of the eternal 
city, and statesmen, citizens of earth’s city. This awful dualism crept 
through the Middle Ages. 

The Germanic and the Roman civilizations having merged completely 
through the late Middle Ages, in the beginnings of our own time, 
men broke up this solidarity into national existences. Wycliffe in English; 
Groote in Dutch; Huss in Bohemian: Savanorola in Italian; John Calvin 
in French; Martin Luther in German, were all fighting for the integrity of 
their individual lives and peoples. And Latin, which had become to them 
an ecclesiastical tyrant, unknown to the common people, was subordinated 
to native languages in which the common people could know the word of 
God, each in his own tongue. This was part of a mighty Zeitgeist too. 
The internationalism of the Holy Roman Empire was broken and the na¬ 
tional states were created. For 400 years we’ve moved forward under this 
independence of the states, and now has come another halting time in 
history. 

Now has come a failure of the nations and the failure of the broken 
and diverse languages. By what standard do I dare call it failure? I have 
only one standard—humanity. I care nothing for creeds, nothing for na¬ 
tions, nothing for dogmas. I care only for one thing: that fathers and 
mothers and sons and daughters may grow noble; may have better food; 
may understand the laws of nature better; may read, write, and enjoy 
better music and better poetry; may begin to understand more truly the 
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mystery and the majesty of this universe; may live and love, in laughter, 
and in peace, and in quietness; and may begin to move forward to that 
unbelievably beautiful picture, where we shall not be blind and deaf and 
lame and dumb, and when our hands shall be creative, and our hearts shall 
sing. And any church, or any state, or any political system that stands in 
the way of this advance for a vast majority of human beings must by that 
fact disappear in history! I know only one final law, as an historian, and 
that is: that when the pressure gets too hard on the bottom level, on the 
peasantry, on the unnumbered and unnamed poor; and all justice and all 
ethics and all kindness disappears, there will be a slow rumbling revolu¬ 
tion. Every nation has fallen before it, and I think in history every na¬ 
tion will, until the people are all, finally, uplifted. It has hit us. This 
Russian revolution is no quarrel between "Communism” and "Christian¬ 
ity.” This Russian revolution is a mighty outburst within our whole twen¬ 
tieth century scene, where the untold blessings of Western theology and 
Western science and Western commerce for the past 400 years, pouring 
themselves out in ceaseless travel around the globe, have put the seeds of 
Western civilization in other lands. The rising of Africa and the rising 
of India and the rising of Asia and the rising of the peasants of Russia 
is one of the glorious things in human history, if one looks at it, as I hope 
I am suggesting, over the long range of true evolution. There is a uni¬ 
versality about a world-ground, and "God” must be at least as universal as 
humanity. It is inconceivable that God could love an American better 
than a Russian, or that he should love a Massachusetts Congregationalist 
better than an Indian Buddhist. Men won’t do that in their best mo¬ 
ments. And we cannot build a concept of the core of the universe which 
isn’t better than our best moments. 

I have lived through, and most of you have lived through, the great 
collapse. Let none of you say I speak lightly. I ask a personal privilege 
to state a simple fact. My oldest boy, 19 years of age, killed in action as 
a United States army paratrooper, in the land of his maternal grandpar¬ 
ents’ birth, is buried in Holland. So because he was born in America, 
America is my native land. Because he died in Germany, Germany is 
my native land, and because he’s buried in Holland, Holland is my native 
land. We’ve all been through this. I studied in Germany in 1925. Adolf 
Harnach was the teacher under whom I went to study. He was moving 
into his seventies. Hans Leitzmann, his close associate, and my friend and 
instructor also, was turning into his forties. I was in my middle twenties. 
We were all church historians, and since then each of us has lost a first¬ 
born son in this caldron of world history. Harnach was in a sense the 
spokesman of the liberal Christianity of 1900. We shall never cease to 
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be grateful enough for American and British and German theologians 
who answered so nobly, when the mighty insights of Darwin, Spenser and 
others, moved into the areas of our human experience. These include 
John Fiske, for example, and President Eliot of Harvard, whose dream 
of the human being and the human race is still so glorious, and still so 
undefeated by all the frightened neo-orthodoxy of our time. These men 
were unafraid. Truth and God were synonymous terms. Science and 
religion were synonymous terms, as, in fact, they are. They were willing 
to let the old go with an infinite pathos. Let it never be said that those of 
us who plead for the surrender of the past haven’t loved it. It’s not that 
I don’t want to keep the past. It’s only that I ought to know that the past 
can’t ever be kept. You can’t go home again. God does not move back¬ 
wards. Nature doesn’t move backwards. In the midst of movement, 
ceaseless and vital, we ask the ancient questions, and the Past only helps 
us to find the answers. Willard L. Sperry, of blessed memory, in a little 
book, "Jesus, then and now,” says that when he was young, theologians 
were afraid of science, but now they’re afraid of history. It is true that 
the leaders of modern theology are afraid of history. They don’t want 
to know what the past has to say, because history reveals this tremendous 
encompassment of experience by human minds, and human minds will 
force through all traditions, to know the truth. 

We had built a great civilization. We all loved it. The Berlin be¬ 
fore the first World War! The England we knew! What quiet, blessed 
study! The America we knew! Between 1914 and 1954 this has disap¬ 
peared. Now I call the theological leaders of the Christian church to ac¬ 
count for the fact that they didn’t recognise a disappearing, changing 
world at its face value and know that when the entire structure of the 
world is changing theology must change with it. German and French 
civilization collapsed; British civilization tottered. Berlin destroyed; 
France, a shameful prisoner; Britain under bombs; millions of people— 
I do not need to tell this conference, in slavery! The theologians of 
Germany had so tied their understanding of revelation and their under¬ 
standing of experience to Luther, and the French and Danish and Scandi¬ 
navian and Scottish theologians had so tied theirs to John Calvin and 
Kierkegaard and St. Paul, that when a real storm hit humanity, they 
sought again these ancient leaders. Luther and Calvin had offered a 
great solution in a day 400 years ago. But authority is not transferable. 
It must be out of ourselves. The real authority of Luther and Calvin was 
in individual conscience. And conscience must be answerable within the 
framework of each age. Modern leaders of theology cry "back to Lu¬ 
ther!” "back to Calvin!” "back to Aquinas!” "back to Paul!” But there 
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is no road back. All we know of all branches of knowledge affirms this. 

The great gathering of the churches at Evanston this month is like 
the Councils of Basel and Pisa and Constance. Conciliar efforts to make 
peace when there is no peace; no willingness by any theological leader to 
yield a single iota of his position; no recognition of the vast political and 
economic and sociological causes for this upheaval; looking for the answer 
in a fixed theology when the answer is only in living experience, as it has 
always been. In the midst of a dark and tragic age Evanston summons 
churches which will not change, leaders who follow old gods.* Outside 
the portals of Evanston the human race cries for a better understanding. 
And in the vast America where the conference meets men’s minds are 
hungry for the unity of experience again. They do not want the deep, 
sad doctrine of human depravity so completely alien to experience. They 
stand in vast and hungry hordes while the Council leaders quarrel over 
sacraments, and debate dead abstractions. Or if the theologians do turn 
to living issues it is only to denounce each other and cry as in the robber- 
councils of old, "anathema’' upon their so-called "communist” or "liberal” 
enemies! 

The world is too great, too beautiful, experience too rich, knowledge 
too unbelievable for this. The whole universe, we were told last night, 
we never can apprehend; that’s true. But what little insights we do ap¬ 
prehend we think belong to the whole, and so this week we shall try and 
lift up the great questions, and suggest what they have thought who could 
best think, when these questions appeared to them. History is our labora¬ 
tory to study experiments with truth. It is never our authority. Yet it will 
do us good to ask, how have a few of the great of old seen the eternal 
verities? From what unyielding order in the universe shall our moral law 
be drawn? How may the thoughts of mankind merge into an harmony 
consonant with the undoubted experiences in all areas of life? Modem 
theology is at the moment failing the human race, because it faces toward 
the past. It spends its energy editing old texts and debating ancient solu¬ 
tions, when a new day is upon us and all science cries out for a theology 
once again brave and free. Neo-orthodoxy is of the past; neo-liberalism 
is of the future. 


* The Roman Catholic Church is so lacking in an understanding of the meaning 
of "universal” that it forbade its leaders or its members to attend the World 
Council Meeting. 
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GENESIS 


T HE SCRIPTURE LESSON read this morning has long been one of 
the favorite passages for religious people.* It has had a hard history, 
for at times it has been taken very literally, and our people have 
been taught it so. And then the opening understandings of the way the 
laws of nature work have thrown so heavy a shock into this acceptance 
that many a generation of Western Christian people have found them¬ 
selves driven to a decision they did not wish to make, an apparent decision 
between belief in the faith of their fathers and the evidence of their senses. 

The story of the creation in Genesis is in the highest sense of that 
great term, a Myth. 

A myth has a purpose in human communication, and in the preserva¬ 
tion of human thought. Myth is one of the noblest words we possess, 
and, if it is properly understood, a great deal of our difficulty will disap¬ 
pear. In a sense myth is the earliest area of literature in which religion, 
philosophy and science as we now know them are all one. A great myth, 
as a matter of fact, is the earliest deposit of the scientific mind in our in¬ 
heritance. And the men who wrote the myths were, in the fullest sense of 
the term, religious men and scientists. 

For myself I do not accept the distinction between religious knowledge 
and scientific knowledge. It is the mind of man which is learning, and 
the mind of man learns at various stages and at various levels, and there 
is correct and incorrect knowledge. But we have fallen on evil days by 
reason of these terms—science, theology, philosophy—as if each were 
other than a part of the whole. 

I take it that the men who created the myths did not believe they 
were true. I think it is apparent that the men who wrote them knew full 
well that they did not have exact knowledge of creation. Yet all around 
them were the experiences of life. The only thing of which the human race 
is certain is that it is experiencing something. The best definition of a 
person is that he is the experiencing subject. And the experiences are real. 

No explanation will take them away. Explanations throw light upon 
them, help us to control them. Childbirth is an experience, and no philos¬ 
ophy and no religion and no science can make it anything other than an 
experience. It is an experience tied in with the deep tidal emotions of our 

* Genesis, chapters I & II. 
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lives. No man should ever be willing needlessly to pass by its pain. 
Yet no satisfactory explanation is available. 

Light and darkness are experiences. There is a sun and a moon. No 
explanation can change them from being what they are to us—factual 
experiences. Men have wanted to know from time immemorial why the 
sun is the sun and why the moon is the moon and for what purpose and 
from whence they came. Thus our earliest science and our earliest phi¬ 
losophy tries to answer questions of childbirth and questions of the nature 
and action of the sun and the moon. Mists rise over the earth and the 
dry dark parched ground is turned into a garden, and men wonder why. 

There is a terrible enmity between man and beast. In our coarser 
moments the enmity calls forth only killing. But every time the human 
race rises to a meditative point of beauty, the experiencing human being 
finds he loves the beasts also, the animals. Seldom have we as human be¬ 
ings arrived at more beautiful experiences than when one amongst us, as, 
for example, a St. Francis, teaches us that the same life that moves in us 
moves in the worm and the ant and the wolf. I bear private and personal 
testimony to the fact that that insight from St. Francis changed in a sense 
my whole view of the world. I find myself no longer a stranger in the 
midst of animals. I begin to sense that this irreplaceable beauty which we 
call life is in them as in me. Our earliest thinkers wanted to know why the 
snake must slither through the grass and the dust on his belly, and snap 
us on the heels, so that our precious life is poisoned. 

We want to know about this strange and mystic experience of self- 
consciousness with each other. "They were both naked and they were 
not ashamed,” and about this loveliest of all human drives, the drive 
which perpetuates the human race. Why in the light of the fact that 
when two boys were born to a father and a mother who were drawn by 
nature’s mightiest impulse to union with each other, one would kill the 
other, as Cain killed Abel? 

These are the problems of Genesis. The answers in Genesis are not 
truth. The recognition of the existence of these problems constitutes 
us as men, ability to grasp these problems and know them as such is the 
mark of humanity. And the Genesis myth is one of the earliest creative, 
beautiful units of expression trying to answer the questions still unan¬ 
swered, trying to perpetuate for our children’s children our sense of where 
we came from and what our nature is. And from this point of view the 
Book of Genesis still stands, a priceless memorial, unmatched even yet 
in its inner beauty, in its mystic sense of harmony. A man is a creature 
in an environment. Between a creature and an environment harmony is 
necessary, or unhappiness follows. When harmony is established between 
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a creature and his environment, there is an ecstasy—a deep and quiet flow¬ 
ing of peace. Man has never known this harmony. This is what makes 
it great to be a man, to realise that we are in an environment, and that 
harmony is our hope, and that we’re on the journey there. "Thou hast 
made us for thyself, and our hearts are restless till they rest in thee,” 
Augustine said of old when he started his long attempt to find his har¬ 
mony. We are within this universe. The sun is our light, our energizing 
power that pulls the food for our existence up out of Mother Earth. The 
moon does control the course of our lives. They are set for us for signs 
and seasons. Genesis, rather than being a stumbling block to the re¬ 
ligious spirits and to the scientist, is a high and holy symbol of one of the 
grandest outreaches toward the truth that the human race has ever 
achieved. How superbly are interwoven into the first chapters of Genesis 
every major problem that still possesses us. I question the accuracy of 
every solution of them, affirm the integrity of every question raised, and 
maintain that the mood in which they are raised is the mood of lasting 
benefit to us all. Scientist and theologian alike are reverent before these 
ancient mysteries. 

There is a phase of the Genesis myth which has fascinated me as in 
these later years I have become so great an optimist in historical perspec¬ 
tive. In our time the tide of historical pessimism from science and from 
theology has been running so deep and so swift that even though I be 
washed away in the tide and never be heard of again, still I will attempt 
its stemming. Luther taught me to love Genesis. It was the last book 
he lectured on before his death and, as he closed the book in his lecture 
hall, he said, "This is dear Genesis, and God grant that others will do bet¬ 
ter with it after me.” It was dear Genesis to him and it is dear Genesis 
to us this morning, because it touches the only great important things that 
we wish to know—the nature of the universe, the nature of its creative 
force, the nature of humanity and humanity’s problems. The men who 
wrote Genesis knew what they were about. They wanted to account for 
experience. They didn’t know everything, but they got everything in that 
they did know. The bushes were there, the trees were there, the little 
plants were there, and the animals were there, and man was there. And 
there wasn’t any poison ivy. And the animals didn’t kill. And Man gave 
names to every animal, and he knew what he could eat. He was lonely; 
God thought he would have friends amongst the animals, but man and ani¬ 
mal have so great a gulf between them! So these early dreamers reasoned 
that God made man a wife so that there might be companionship. 

We can see what they are trying to answer, and we see how beautiful 
is their answer. God walked in the cool of the evening with Adam and 
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talked with him. It was only when man cut off His friendship that He 
did not come. These are religion’s deepest instincts; that a man is a 
creature in his environment and he ought to be at home in that environ¬ 
ment. He ought to love his little flowers; they ought not to poison him. 
Between the animals and himself there should be harmony. It breaks the 
heart of many a good man to know that he must himself live by killing 
other life. 

Gandhi and Schweitzer in our time are examples of the mood. There 
sweeps over us at times the realization of the inexpressible cruelty of being 
alive, when every living thing kills something else in order to stay alive. 
Even the roots of the plants change the life of the soil which they absorb, 
and this too is "killing.” We do it to lower animals, and most animals do 
it to us when they can overcome our defensive mechanisms. This is a bit¬ 
ter, terrible thing. Now it is religion’s testimony that this ought not to 
be; it is religion’s testimony that an environment and its creature ought 
to find an harmonious way of living. And it is Genesis’ testimony in this 
vast, superb dream that it ought to be so. And it is a part of the task 
of Science to ascertain the law by which this can be advanced. The Garden 
of Eden describes the essence of life, and I have ordered my thought for 
many a year on the Garden of Eden as at the end of history, not at its 
beginning. And for many years I have seen as a great battle-flag over my 
life the closing sentences read this morning. "The Lord God drove man 
out of the Garden of Eden.” Well, I don’t know whether the Lord God 
drove him out or not, but this I know, he is out; yet he does love the Lord 
his God, and he does believe there is a greater than himself. There is a 
cosmic universe, a structural entity around about him, and he knows he is 
out of harmony with it. In the superb symbolism of those closing words 
there are cherubim angels with many wings and flaming swords to keep 
man out of his final happiness. 

I call upon science and religion to join hands for the attack upon 
the cherubim that guard the Garden of Eden, to still those swords and 
take their flame away and open that gate, and let man be at peace once 
again with the animal world round about him, and let him once again be 
at peace with the vegetable world which nourishes him, and let him once 
again be at peace with himself. 

Our fathers dreamed it once had been; I call upon you to dream it 
once again shall be! Over it all I claim equal validity for the "ought” of 
human experience and for the "measurement” of its environment. 

It is so deeply moving! We were discussing a week or so ago in our 
family circle with a nephew and a son some of these problems. The nephew 
and the son, products of our modern educational system, were very certain 
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that I should not raise these questions, that I ought to be content to live, 
I shouldn’t ask why and where. They are in their early and middle twen¬ 
ties; everything has been in their favor, so to speak; they are gentle boys, 
both of them; but at the moment there is a deep disquiet with even the 
necessity of raising these questions, and as they pressed me hard to de¬ 
fend myself that I wanted to raise them, I found recurrently coming to my 
mind but one answer; it is of the nature of humanity to raise these ques¬ 
tions. A man cannot long resist this inner necessity to question. The 
quest for truth is implanted in the structure of the mind, and thought be¬ 
comes the mature activity of humanity. 

Why is human life as it is? Why does Mother Earth resist her 
living to us? Why must we eat our bread in the sweat of our brow? Why 
do the thorn and the thistle prick us? And why do the animals rage so? 
You will remember how beautiful the thirty-fifth chapter of Isaiah is. 
In all these visions of the mystic heights of human experience, the animals 
have lost their fury, "there shall be no ravenous lion there,” and where 
once was the den of scorpions and serpents there shall now be rushes and 
reeds. I do not know, but it seems to me it is a law of science, as it is a 
law of the religious instincts, that there is an inevitable destiny in experi¬ 
enced life itself toward adjustment, toward environmental harmony. Per¬ 
haps the Christian church in its total theological structure should shift 
emphasis from man as a condemned criminal under God’s law to be saved 
by a sacrifice, to man as one with God’s great creatures in a great world, 
whose destiny is to create his harmonious environment. 

I declare war upon the cherubim that guard the tree of life, open war 
on them! In this mystic hymn of creation it is the knowledge of good 
and evil that has alienated us from God. We must rephrase that. Who¬ 
ever wrote that beautiful passage knew what he was talking about when 
he said God was frightened lest we eat of the tree of knowledge. We do 
not aim to stay in ignorance. And this is where I invite science to under¬ 
stand what religion thinks of her. The religious mind will accept every¬ 
thing the scientific mind discovers, for truth is kin to piety. 

We shall ever refer to the universe in its creation and its continua¬ 
tion and its destiny under the mood of mystery, a deep and reverent ag¬ 
nosticism. These problems are too great for us, but we do have a bit of 
a tool to measure a bit of the mystery. We can be bathed in the light of 
the moon, and be amazed at the unbroken inner structure of the physical 
universe. We have minds capable of growth. 

In the myth of Genesis we men are both religionists and searchers 
after exact knowledge, and neither of these exist apart from the other. So 
sometimes when the burden of life gets over rough, or when death comes 
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swiftly and the pain is too great, or the famines come and Indian children 
die because the earth has failed to yield her wheat, we will remember 
thousands upon thousands of years ago, when our forefathers knew these 
same experiences, and wrote the mystic hymn of creation; we will remem¬ 
ber that by some lack of knowledge, we are closed from the Garden of 
Eden, that under the might of that light which lightens every man that 
cometh into the world, by the acquisition of knowledge, we will retrace 
these steps. Those angels shall disappear, and once again there shall be 
an harmonious experience, and the cherubim of the future shall be the 
guardian angels of a matured humanity. 
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INDIA AND BUDDHA 


T HIS CONFERENCE is dedicated to one of the highest experiences 
known to men, the correlation of exact knowledge with the knowl¬ 
edge involved in the life of faith and intuition. In such a correla¬ 
tion no religion can speak by itself, no racial testimony can be entered 
alone; the total experience of the human race is involved. 

In our attempts to understand in this conference the answers to the 
mighty questions we raise, it has seemed wise to consider in the chapel 
services some of these insights achieved in the past. This morning let us 
indicate, if we can, India’s constant pressure over the centuries on these 
problems of human experience that yield so slowly to us. It is always a 
hazardous thing for a man to speak in religion, it’s doubly so for him to 
speak in a tradition not his own. Yet I do not apologize for speaking as 
a Christian, and a man of the West, on India’s mighty faith. It is part 
of the accident of history that we must do this. 

Every religious belief grows, as I think we’ll all acknowledge, under 
the hard circumstances of history. Part of the hard circumstances of his¬ 
tory is geography, and geography has a great deal to do in shaping our 
concept of deity, and our concepts of moral law; our concepts of whether 
or not we value highly the life from the cradle to the grave, or whether 
it has been so cruel to us that its value diminishes, and we long only for 
the life beyond the grave. 

And we ought to begin the studies of any religion with the study of 
the geography of the land where it was bom, because man is first, last, 
and always, the creature of his environment. Escape it he never can. Rise 
above it he often does, and project his hope far beyond it into new forms 
of life he certainly does. But in it he lives. 

India juts down in one vast and mighty peninsula from the southern 
side of earth’s greatest continent, and to its north majestic mountains, the 
most majestic we men know, separate it from the larger land block. Snows 
eternally cover—for man, "eternally”—the hilltops of the mighty moun¬ 
tain range, and at the lower edges of the snowfields the snow gives way 
in earth’s mystic chemistry to water, and the water flows down in little 
rivulets; the rivulets pick each other up, the rivers are formed, and the 
rivers make their way down through India’s broadening valleys toward 
the sea. 
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Across her northern borders the mountains stand sentinel, down her 
eastern and western side the great waters stand sentinels, until they meet 
at her southern peak. She is encompassed. And her people in the primi¬ 
tive days thought that beyond these borders must lie the worlds prohibited 
to them, and here in her own sub-continent, she worked out her own phi¬ 
losophy and her own destiny. 

But not alone. Her aboriginal peoples or her earlier peoples in these 
warmer climates were less vigorous than some of the men and women 
reared in the northern climates, and so the mountain barriers yielded oc¬ 
casionally in history, and down over the Himalayas came in successive 
waves invaders from the North. And as each invading wave came, it 
conquered the peoples it found and the invaders settled over them. 

Then came another wave of invasion and another level of social life; 
and then another wave of invasion; still another, till in the passing of the 
centuries her great people found themselves most happily adjusted to each 
other in levels of life to which our vocabulary has assigned the word 
"caste.” And at the upper level the caste contained the priest and the 
rulers of the people; at the second level the warriors, the defenders of the 
people; and at the third level the merchants and the business man and the 
sub-governors of the people; and at the fourth level the peasants and the 
workers of the people. And out of the long ago, forgotten and hardly 
recognised, the outcast, supported at its vast base this tremendous pyramid. 

But Indians were separated also not only from the world around them 
by the mountains and the sea, but from each other, by the difficulties of 
travel, and by some deep and impenetrable jungles. Thus in each sec¬ 
tion of India the understanding of God and the moral law developed ac¬ 
cording to the sectional needs. India developed a tremendous diversity in 
religious understanding. 

Looking on it from the outside, people have often thought this was a 
vast and understandable polytheism. But great Indian thought has al¬ 
ways affirmed that in a spiritual sense the final creative universe itself was 
one. Yet what is the relationship between this spiritual one and the diverse 
forms of matter? When the ancient Indian philosophy concentrated on 
the reality of matter, it seemed to feel that matter, thoroughly permeated 
with spiritual life, was spirit itself. There are at times aspects of Indian 
thought which make us think that it is completely pantheistic. That is, 
that everything is God, even matter itself is only a varied form of God. 
And at other times there are aspects of Indian thought which seem to in¬ 
dicate that spirit itself is only an emanation out of matter, and that the 
whole vast universe is material. And the mind of Indian thought over 
the centuries moves back and forth between these two. Great have been 
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the efforts of Indian philosophers and Indian religious leaders in the past 
to bring these two together; but together they seldom come, except in a 
man’s own experience. No philosophic system known to man has been 
able to convince all other men that either one of these propositions is true. 
Therefore, there must be truth in each. 

As India came along in history, her undercaste peoples felt the burden 
of poverty so greatly that there developed a deep, quiet and permanent 
pessimism as regards life on earth. I think that this sadness which en¬ 
compassed millions and millions of Indian people for several thousand 
years is the basic cause for one of the major strains in India’s hope, namely 
that it will be salvation to leave off our personality, no longer to be an in¬ 
dividual, but to be absorbed back again into the one eternal spirit. 

This mood I have appreciated all my life. I first learned it in Chris¬ 
tian studies, however, not in Indian studies. Origen of Alexandria, one 
of our earliest great Christian teachers, seemed to sense that to leave off 
our personalities, and to return to the very rational life of the Lord him¬ 
self would be our greatest happiness. Westerners, so active over the past 
four or five hundred years, so aggressive, so personal, so dynamic, have to 
pause a bit before India’s ancient testimony. It might be good some time 
to dream we would cease to be this egocentric center of the universe, com¬ 
peting for its life, fighting for the "mine” and the "thine.” Give it all up 
as a long historic discipline that our spirits might be prepared to return 
into the all-wise and the all-quiet and the all-peaceful. The meditation of 
India’s saints upon the untold suffering of millions upon millions of human 
beings gave rise not only to the hope of release from the bonds of human 
life, but also to a deep sympathy with animal life. So sensitive did Indians 
become to life and suffering, that they couldn’t bear to hurt in other 
form. The sacredness of various animals in India, sacred to the gods of 
the Indian peoples, came out of this matchless compassion, which is one 
of India’s gifts to the West, and which, I think, flowered so beautifully in 
our own time in Mahatma Gandhi. Far away in the long ago, Indian 
religion touched these two mighty concepts—reverence for life in the an¬ 
imal kingdom, and a sorrow about life so deep that the noblest longing 
they could possess was that the streams of life should go back into the 
ocean which was their source and be streams no more. 

There is also in India’s inheritance a concept of immortality in that 
which we call transmigration of souls. This is a moral necessity. Every 
great religion I can comprehend finds somewhere in it a deep compulsion 
to adjust the visible unethical quality of this life with some proposition 
about immortality. The world is ethical; and for Indians ethics has a 
law of cause and effect as sharp, as strong, as certain and as clear as any 
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scientist in America ever considered. For India the law of cause and effect 
in morals is as swift and severe as in the physical universe. "Be not de¬ 
ceived. God is not mocked. Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” The Indians have worked out a high sense of duty, an obligation. 
They call this Karma. There is no escape from it. If a man does his 
duty steadily and persistently through the lifespan allotted to him, in the 
next life he shall have his just reward. And if he has consistently avoided 
his obligations, he may not escape. India solves this mighty problem in 
one of its strongest traditions. The soul must return to this discipline 
of life, if it has been disobedient in it; and if it has been obedient in it, it 
need not return but may ascend into a higher area of life. So an evil man 
who has lifted himself in the past to a given state may lose that state and 
go back again, and the long, hard journey through sun and rain and heat 
and sorrow and passion and hunger and death begin all over again. Fi¬ 
nally, victorious over these things, the soul’s migration comes to end; the 
ship is safe to harbor, the hunter home from the hills, and the sailor home 
from the sea. In the development of this thought priests and temples 
have a great deal to do in India’s life. Strange is India. Her develop¬ 
ment had no systematic priesthood, no central organisation, no bishops, no 
church communities. Each believer could have his own creed. 

But this has a tendency to get out-of-hand, and I should think India 
ought to accept one of the criticisms of the West that she has been vic¬ 
timized by wandering, alms-begging priests; holy men; temples here and 
temples there beyond the necessity of the religious life. But it was free. 
Corruption developed, and to offer a check, to stand forth as a reformer, to 
try and recall India to the simplicity of her earlier ways, Gautama Buddha 
stands before us. 

Gautama was born about the year 560 B. C., son of one of India’s 
princes. He was reared at the higher level of society. He was deeply 
versed in the religion of India which we call loosely "Hinduism.” His 
father had only the highest ambitions for the boy. He was the prince, 
and he was to succeed to the throne, and in his youthful years he was wih 
ful and strong and high-spirited, and, as I can read between the lines in 
the records, if one is permitted to, he gave the servants of the palace some 
bad times. And as he grew into his teens, and wealth was his, the whole 
experience of the life of pleasure surrounded him. He had no problem of 
morality in the sex relationships. He experienced in its fullness his total 
desire in this respect—wine, women, song, the dance, the life of the palace. 
All this was his without the sense of guilt or sense of sin in himself. 

He was married in his middle twenties, and a son was born. By the 
time Guatama was 29 years of age, the crisis in his life moved in upon him. 
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I understand from the records of his disciples that the crisis was 
caused by India’s incomparable suffering. In this I seem to sense a kin¬ 
ship with Francis of Assisi. I think that Francis of Assisi’s desire to turn 
toward a richer and deeper understanding of the ways of religious men 
was caused by his compassion as he looked on beggars and lepers in thir¬ 
teenth century Italy. And Prince Siddartha’s desire to understand bet¬ 
ter the ways of the religious life was sharpened and driven on towards its 
violent conclusion by meditation on the sorrow and the suffering all 
around him. 

There is a gentle moment in the history of his life—when this crisis 
moves in on him. For months he had been debating in his heart that he 
could no longer live this luxurious life. There was so great a split between 
this life and his ideals that it was intolerable to him. But he kept these 
things to himself as men do, until they have to break forth. And then 
quietly in his own life it came more and more clearly before him that 
India’s ancient tradition of renunciation of the world and preparation 
for immortality was the path he should have to take. He wonders how 
to tell his wife about it. He shall leave her and seek the path of renun¬ 
ciation and enlightenment. Buddha means "the enlightened one”; and we 
say "Gautama the Buddha,” as we say "Jesus the Christ.” How should 
he tell his father, whose heart was set on him, whose devoted care had 
brought him along. Slowly the decision ripens in his heart and one night 
he goes to his wife’s apartment to tell her that he is leaving. He has 
given orders to the servant to saddle the fastest horse in the stables. The 
story is beautifully mythologized. In the traditions the horse is intelligent 
and he knows what Gautama is doing. The hand of gentle mythology set 
itself upon the records here as in so many lives of the religious. But it 
isn’t mythology, when a man goes in to look at his wife and tell her that 
he shall no longer be her husband, and that he must companion on a 
lonely way by himself. He opened the door to look in and she was asleep 
with the little boy. He saw that her hand was on the little boy’s head, 
and that if he should wake her to tell her that he must go, it would waken 
the little boy, too, and that would be unkind. History halts for a mo¬ 
ment as Prince Siddartha looks on his earthly beloved and then quietly 
closes the door, and saying no word, rides out into the night. To the 
famous river bank to sit under the famous tree, Prince Siddartha goes. 
Then, for how long I do not know, but for many a month, if not many a 
year, the prince sits quietly. And in these passing months, he lets memory 
dissolve. How long will it take a man to forget the past? How long to 
remember that he is no longer a prince? How long to forget that his 
little boy will be calling in the morning time? 
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This is the Buddha you know so well; seated under the tree, with 
folded arms, impassive face, while all the world seems motionless, of no 
consequence to him. But inside the great fight for discipline goes on. 
Slowly, steadily, this interior self-control takes over, until finally out of 
his "forty days in the wilderness” he comes back prepared to teach, for 
Buddha is no silent ascetic sitting all his life under a tree. He is a vigor¬ 
ous prophetic man. He fights against the caste system. He labors for the 
uplift of the poor, calling on the rich to leave their luxurious ways and 
come back again to their ancient faith. He calls young men around him. 
He believes in teaching by the living word, he writes no books, he talks to 
young men, he calls them his "disciples.” They gather round him. They 
begin to call him "The Buddha.” He lashes out as strongly as Isaiah did 
of old against the constant sacrifices by evil men, until, wherever he goes, 
Indian people seem to realize that another incarnation had come. The 
gods could become incarnate. Krishna was one of the names for this 
incarnation, as "Christ” is an incarnation name in hellenic Christianity. 
It is no accident that Krishna and Christ are alike phonetically, or that 
we should call Jesus the Christ, and Gautama the Buddha. This is the 
way men have often thought; the immortal spirits that dwell in the realms 
beyond life and that no man can know give parts of themselves in incama- 
tions and revelations to us mortals here on earth. So the Indians, hearing 
Gautama’s effort to elevate their stricken humanity, and seeing Gautama’s 
strong inner self-control, thought he was an incarnation, and round him 
gathered a mighty following and a mighty fellowship. 

Buddha’s renunciation is not in any sense to take one away from his 
obligations. May I read you his first sermon: "And the blessed one thus 
addressed the five monks. 'There are two extremes, monks, which he who 
has given up the world ought to avoid. What are these two extremes? A 
life given to pleasure, devoted to pleasures and lust. And a life given to 
mortification. By avoiding these two extremes, monks, the knowledge 
of the middle path will lead to insight, lead to wisdom, conduce to calm 
and to knowledge and to enlightenment. Which, monks, is this middle 
path, the knowledge of which the Togotha gained which leads to insight, 
which leads to wisdom, which conduces to calm? It is the noble eightfold 
path, namely, right use, right intent, right speech, right conduct, right 
means of livelihood, right endeavour, right mindfulness, right meditation. 
These are the eight paths that lead to the middle path, which leads to 
happiness. If man has all these right things, right intent, right conduct, 
right speech, right meditation, this is an active, aggressive, powerful, 
man-making discipline to lift the human soul from its mastery by the lusts 
of the flesh into its mastery by Vishnu. There are four noble truths’ ”— 
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this is also in his sermon, his first sermon—"the noble truth of suffering, 
birth is suffering, decay is suffering, death is suffering, presence of objects 
we hate is suffering, separation from objects we love is suffering, not to ob¬ 
tain what we desire is suffering. This is the noble truth contained in the 
origin of suffering. Verily, it originates in craving for pleasures, craving 
for becoming, craving for not becoming. We have no right to crave not to 
be—["to be or not to be,” cries great Hamlet]—this is the origin of suf¬ 
fering, to crave to be or to crave not to be. This, monks, is the noble truth 
concerning the path which leads to the cessation of our suffering.” 

So a man, seated at the crosswords of the universe, where spirit and 
matter meet, himself caught in both, sits in quiet mastery, steady, con¬ 
trolled, prepared himself for the inevitable. And as death came to Prince 
Siddartha himself, as his monks gathered around him, he tried to tell 
them once again what he told them in the first sermon. "Decay,” he said, 
"is inherent in all component things, so work out your salvation with 
diligence.” 

"Would that by Hindu magic we became 
What monks of jewelled India long ago 
Sitting at Prince Siddartha’s feet to know 
The foolishness of gold and love and station 
The Gospel of the great Renunciation.” 

Vachel Lindsay 
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GRECIAN TRADITION AND SOCRATES 


G REECE JUTS DOWN as a peninsula into the waters as India 
does. This subject fascinates all men of science and all men of 
religion—this effect of geography upon us. The Grecian peninsula 
is very much smaller; it is lighted with a very much simpler light. It has no 
deep and somber jungles, it has no hot and steady rainfall month after 
month. It does have some towering mountain peaks to the north, and 
there is but one passageway cut through those mountains, the present 
Jugoslavian mountains. 

The waters that move around its shores are warmer and gentler than 
the waters that move around great India. No massive rivers feed down 
from the northern mountains to the sea to make the Greek think, as the 
Indian thought, that the spirit of the immortal must certainly dwell in the 
life-giving rivers. But one majestic mountain lifts itself to the north, 
Mount Olympus, and, following south from Mount Olympus, around the 
very indented shore line one finds harbors, quiet and withdrawn from the 
turmoil of the sea. And for a good many months in the year the sun 
bathes the Grecian peninsula with warm beauty. No hot high winds blow 
desert sands, beating against the bodies of the men who live here, as it 
does and did against the men who lived in the Israelitish uplands. 

The Greek did not have to cover himself round and round with flow- 
i n g garments and hide his head beneath yards of protective cloth against 
the heat of the desert sun and the whipping sands from desert winds. And 
so, unclothed, he might live, by warm blue waters, and under the warm 
blue sky. He could look out across this blueness and dream of what 
might lie beyond, build himself little boats, and venture out thereto. And 
as the Indian encysted himself in the great peninsula which was India, 
and the Jew dreaded the sea, so in direct opposition the Greek loved the 
sea; journeyed out and fingered his way along the eastern coastline and 
down toward the southern shores opposite, until he had a feeling of being 
at home in his universe. He did not have to master severe storms, and 
endure countless waves of starvation caused by nature’s eccentricities, but 
in a large sense had a quieter, happier home than either Israelites or In¬ 
dians. 

And so he dreamed that the gods, when he was in his better dream¬ 
ing moments, must live as he lived, and he built for himself as a barrier 
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against the unknown immensities of life and death, his vision of the gods. 
His gods were supermen, literally. The only thing the gods had that the 
Greek had not was immortality; and aside from immortality the god was 
really only man made larger. The gods had homes, as the Greeks had 
homes. That home was Mt. Olympus. The threads of several centuries 
of meditation and tradition were woven into Homer’s mighty epic poems, 
until Grecian boys and girls could dream of the gods and companion with 
them by day and night. A little Grecian boy would look up to the snow¬ 
capped top of Mt. Olympus to the north of his beloved land and dream 
that beyond those clouds the gods dwelt around the banquet tables. And 
among the gods was virtually the same kind of moral life that flourished 
amongst men. And between the gods and men was a swift and sure con¬ 
nection. The gods interfered with men; the gods played favorites with 
men; the great Trojan War epic is reduced to poetry, romanticized and 
immortalized by Homer; the gods took sides with Trojans or with Greeks. 
The warrior could offend the gods and come to death on the battlefield, 
or the warrior could please the gods and be protected on the battlefield. 
The gods overstepped their rightful limitations and made love to the 
daughters of men. A shower of gold in Danae’s lap, Leda and the swan, 
Europa and the bull are illustrations of this strange oneness between the 
human creature and the creatures he had modelled on himself and set on 
Mt. Olympus. 

As this civilization developed, it seemed that all human experience, 
all human talents were drawn out toward the heroic. The Greek was 
unafraid of his gods, he desired to imitate his gods, and so Greek boys 
tried to be strong and straight as their gods were, and Greek girls tried 
to be beautiful as their goddesses. Over in Israel the Jewish boys and 
the Jewish girls cowered under the dark threats that thundered out from 
Sinai and never dreamed that they might fulfill all these semi-immortal 
destinies that lay within them. 

As the Grecian city-state developed, the people centered their lives 
around the city, and each poured his talent into the enrichment of his 
city. This came to its climax in the "glory which was Athens.” Here in 
the Grecian city-states, with Athens taking the lead, men thought on the 
vaster mysteries of life, and philosophy and science were one and the same 
in the minds of these great Greeks. Here the "myths,” under the assault of 
the Greek mind, were subjected to critical review. The common people 
could hold to the mythologies as long as they pleased, and the homeric 
poems could be the blessed literary home of every Greek mind, but the 
philosophic and the scientific mind of the Greeks was unsatisfied, either 
with Homer or with other old traditions. 
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There brooded over the philosophic Greek mind, a somber sadness, 
because these problems seemed unanswerable. But they got the sense that 
around the world there must be one substantial principle. One would 
argue that the great principle that sub-divided itself into all others was 
water. And that is understandable. The earth itself is buoyed up on 
the waters, and the waters are all around it; and no rain falling, no food 
growing! 

Another would contradict and say, no, the vast principle around which 
everything else is made and which is subdivided into everything else, and 
of which each particle is formed, is the air. The air encircles the earth 
and nourishes the earth, and we breathe it in and breathe it out, and when 
we no longer can breathe we give up life. So air must be the vast central 
entity into which all else is subdivided. 

And another answered that it was not so but that it must be fire. 
What a glorious, purifying thing fire is, and how destructive fire is, and 
how all-masterful fire is; for when it comes no man, no thing can stand! 
Fire seems to come direct from the sun, and earlier in their memories they 
would have the ancient tradition of the sun-god, for the Greeks, as all 
others, were sun-god worshippers in the primitive days. They began to 
think that fire itself must be the very essence of matter. And as they 
talked about this, they created the words so strongly influencing all our 
subsequent thought. They talked about the things they could apprehend 
with their senses as "physics.” And they talked about the deductions they 
made after considering the things that their senses could apprehend, that 
which came after physics, as "metaphysics.” 

The Greek mind, inquisitive and pursuing and measuring, and argu¬ 
ing, is the real mother of our Western mind. Some of these men began 
to try to understand how this central element sub-divided itself, and one 
would say everything is motion in life, everything is constant flux, the ap¬ 
parent stability is only an illusion. 

And another would say, no, it is the fixedness that is permanent. It 
is only the motion that is illusion. And so back and forth they probed. 
No man could prove his point. And no man can prove his point to this 
day. But their minds were being opened, nature was being approached, 
the gods were on their side, there were no inhibitions, no taboos. "Thus 
saith the Lord,” "no farther shalt thou go,” the Greek never heard. Greek 
thinkers began to say that all these things are true, that there are elements, 
that there is motion, and that there is non-motion; but it is the mind of 
man which is understanding this. So the mind of man is a component 
of the total picture, and the mind of man is a part of experience itself, 
and finally the mind of man must be the measure of all these things. 
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So the Greek phrase, "man is the measure of all things,” came. He 
meant by that that measurements of the universe and meditations on what 
lies behind the universe are part of the mind of man, and that the mind 
of man is a component unit, secure in the universe, as much a part of it, 
if not more so, than the sun and the stars themselves. 

These great meditations moved along. Athenian culture flourished. 
Artists and architects, working under the mighty sense of aesthetics, created 
the superbly beautiful city, still the object of our admiration; glorious 
statues still leaving us breathless, as fearlessly they recreated the human 
form in the beauty of earth’s marble. Pillar after pillar they reared and 
roofed and walled and colored with pastel colors on the high hill above 
their beloved city, where stood the matchless beauty of their mighty Par¬ 
thenon. And in poetry they picked up the words of men and set them in 
matchless rhythm and beauty till Pindar and Sappho still sing across the 
centuries to us. 

And when they tried to think on human experience their dramatists 
took over to set against each other upon the stage of their theaters the 
mighty human emotions. They masked their characters to show that it was 
an overpersonal thing with which they were dealing. They show us the 
great passions that tear us asunder—love and hate and laughter and cyni¬ 
cism, until their comedies are deep and rich with an ancient anguish over 
our troubles, and until their tragedies lift us up against the universe and 
hold us there as mighty heroic men whom Nemesis will pursue until the 
end; until over all life is this vast immortal tragedy, for man’s spirit is 
crushed by the elements, and his dreams are unrealised and his beauty is 
marred, and he has to stand silent against the inexorable destinies! These 
are the Greek tragedians. This is one of the highest points of human ex¬ 
perience. And the Greek wondered what it might be like when death 
should touch him, and he said the gods lived in Elysian Fields all right, 
but he was too strong-minded, too tough-minded, too honest to offer to 
himself or to anybody else any false hope of the afterlife, only a vast 
abode of mystery. 

But the Greeks continued to reach out for the hope. They couldn t 
believe that this experience ended completely; so into the dark unknown 
they went, and they seemed to dream that the spirits of their beloved 
moved in the dark shades of the afterlife, semi-conscious, unable to give up 
existence itself, believing that if the universe endures, man’s mind endures 
with it. And thus, sweet and sad across the centuries, we have visions of 
the River Styx and of the abode of the dead amid the deep and quiet 

shades. £ 

They developed a superb heroism and a strong city loyalty. One ot 
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the great national experiences of history is Sparta! (I do not grant that 
loyalty to a state or to a political or social structure is religion. When I 
discuss Athens’ or Sparta’s nationalism, I do not consider it a religious 
emotion.) Sparta nurtured a powerful, group loyalty, and how I loved 
it in my childhood! I hold that one of my deep puzzling regrets about 
my education is that I did love Sparta so. It warped me. I seemed to 
think that Leonidas was the grandest hero of the past. Maybe he was, I 
do not know, but it was many years before Jesus could unseat Leonidas in 
the center of my life. This concept of the state as the greater loyalty is 
one of humanity’s mighty emotions, and, like every other, when it gets 
just a little off center, it destroys with terrific destruction. "Go tell at 
Sparta, thou that passest by, that here, obedient to her laws we lie.” They 
carved that to the young men at Thermopylae, as the mighty hosts of the 
easterners poured over the mountain barriers of the north, and swept down 
on the little pass the Spartans defended. And when this civilization 
cracked, it cracked in civil war. (I do not know any record of the past 
where civil war hasn’t preceded the dissolution of the structure. I call 
the first and second World Wars, of course, civil wars. The first World 
War was definitely a civil war within Western civilization.) And as the 
Grecian culture began to disintegrate, men began to think more deeply 
and more intelligently, because their security was taken from them. The 
mood of criticism rose. 

So Socrates stood in the Athens of her mighty war days. He was 
bom to Athens in her glory and defended her on battlefields against the 
eastern invaders. He was a strong and able soldier himself, a foot-soldier 
in Athenian infantry, wearing its heavy armor, and so powerful was he 
that he could carry a stricken friend from the field of battle, still in armor; 
a tremendous physical feat. He was bom to Athens when she was at her 
height and fighting for her life, and before he died Athens had been rent 
asunder and defeated in civil war with Sparta, and was herself the victim 
of the thirty tyrants. All his civil structure was destroyed and all through 
his land and all over his beloved Greece strident voices were crying the 
irrelevancy of values and the relativity of the moral law. He came against 
this dark background as one strong man in a lonely land to cry out the 
immortal quality of conscience, and to reaffirm the ancient dignity of the 
human spirit, and to call men back once again to the basic and essential 
nature, away from petty civil quarrels; and for this call back to conscience 
at all costs he went to his martyr’s death. 

He was bom to a sculptor and a midwife. His father was a sculp¬ 
tor, making the little religious figures which every Athenian home had, 
and many of them were beautiful figures in little boxes. He was not of 
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the Athenian aristocracy, but he was an Athenian citizen, and as he came 
into his own maturity, he seemed to sense that he could not follow his 
father’s vocation any more. He left off statue-making and stone-cutting 
and became a restless quester after truth. He was a strange character on 
Athenian streets. We have good descriptions of him; he was short and 
stocky and strong, thick-lipped and with upturned nostrils, and heavy 
hands, and when he was in repose, one might think that he was a very 
homely man, but all the friends that knew him said that the moment he 
began to talk, all this was transfigured with inner life, and he was one of 
the handsomest of men. He knew he was homely too! Alcibiades told 
him in a great speech, which I consider the finest tribute ever paid the 
roarhing profession, that he was like the statue that is often made on the 
outside all homely and ugly, but when opened it shows the image of a 
god! And Alcibiades says he must stop his ears and not listen to what 
Socrates says, or else he would have to sit there all his life. There is 
nothing for Alcibiades to do to escape Socrates’ insistent quest after truth, 
but to fly from his presence. And Alcibiades says no one would think 
that he was ever ashamed, but that he was ashamed in the presence of 
Socrates. Socrates was a priceless teacher, teaching because he believed 
in the persons being taught. 

He had one matchless vision of the human race in all its dignity: to 
know the truth was to do the truth. It is unthinkable to believe that a 
man will do what he wilfully knows to be wrong. There must be some¬ 
thing else involved, said Socrates. It must be imperfect knowledge that 
makes us do these things. So well attuned is Socrates to his moral ideal 
and to the universe around him that once he knows what ought to be done 
he automatically does it, and this I believe to be the truest description of 
human nature we have ever had by anyone anywhere. And in this point 
I rhink Jesus is wholly a Socratic and in no sense a Mosaic. Socrates be¬ 
lieved deeply that the moral ideals all belong to humanity, that every 
person born a human being has got these moral ideals. What happens to 
us is that life and civilization and social structure all wrap us round with 
prejudices before we are ever able to think, and it is the teacher’s business 
by quiet gentle persistent questioning to take these prejudices away one 
by one. By questions about this, and about that, and about the other, the 
mind answering the questions finally sees for himself the inevitable answer 
and goes down the road to truth slowly and quietly. 

Great words were carved over the temple at Delphi: "know thyself.” 
For Socrates "know thyself” is a command for introspection clear and 
honest, until, faithful with ourselves, we take out of our minds and our 
hearts all those dark and ignorant things that are put upon us by our 
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nurses, by our parents, by our state, by our church, until we come at last 
to basic humanity. And then ignorance will be dethroned by knowledge, 
and knowledge will take her rightful place in man’s life, to rule her king¬ 
dom with honor and integrity. Socrates believed that truth, beauty and 
goodness, these mighty ideals which Plato was later to set in great philo¬ 
sophic perspective, are by definition in human nature as part of its basic 
potentiality. 

And Socrates believed this so much that he thought the teacher was 
like a gardener. A gardener can’t make a seed grow, but he assists. He 
tills the soil. And if there isn’t enough water he brings water, and if things 
overcrowd it so the sunlight can’t reach it, he takes away the encompass¬ 
ing materials and lets the sunlight fall. And so the teacher hovers around 
while humanity grows, and if it bends a little, by question and answer, 
straightens itself up after a while and lifts itself toward the light, until out 
of a boy a man is born. The seed of the ideal is already in humanity. 
Humanity is our indispensable, our undefeatable, our indestructible fact 
and value. Humanity is superior to all churches, all states, all creeds; 
humanity itself is the component which organizes this vast mysterious uni¬ 
verse and holds it together in increasing knowledge and mastery. 

And Socrates said that he too, like his mother, was a midwife, to 
stand attendant at the birth of an idea. He can’t put the idea into the 
human mind, it is there by right of definition. Because we are men we 
must think! And as men we possess the ability to know and adjust har¬ 
moniously within our environment. It is in history, in social adaptation, 
in adaptation to the environment that must sustain us, that we are warped 
and made evil. We are not warped by nature. 

And so science comes to stand side by side with all the deepest hopes 
of mankind, and science is Socrates’ ''knowledge.” Science is the gar¬ 
dener hovering over the human race. Science is the midwife standing beside 
the birth of greatness in the human race. Science is the controlling agency. 
And here science and religion to me are so utterly synonymous I can’t use 
one word rather than the other. The only word we can use is "experience.” 
I believe in the human race, as Socrates did; it is by nature good, it is 
bom to evolutionary mastery of environment. This is freedom, this is a 
reliance upon humanity. Freedom has its perils, as it has its promises. 
Some of the boys Socrates taught, took freedom from their fathers’ laws 
only, and not acceptance of Socrates’ teachings. And Socrates was a re¬ 
morseless critic of the chicanery in the public state, and so finally the laws 
tightened down on him. He was called before the committees, and he 
was charged with two charges—corrupting the young, denying the gods of 
the state. 
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In the Charmides, Plato’s first great dialogue, where Socrates is in¬ 
troduced to us, a youth comes into the arena. Socrates is sitting there 
watching him. The youth is young and strong and beautiful and clean. 
He is the symbol of humanity. Socrates calls him to him, and they talk 
to each other. And then the whole Platonic dialogue moves along to show 
Socrates and the state of Athens fighting for the development of this young 
and beautiful lad. And at the final accounting the state wins, Socrates is 
charged with corrupting the young. When the aged Socrates, now 70 
years of age, stands before his accusers, he tells them he does not corrupt 
the young, but leads them out into the light of freedom. And when they 
say he denies the divinities of the state, he says that he shows them a 
greater divinity than any they have ever known. When they condemn 
him to death for the causes he has a chance to ask for a lesser sentence, 
accepting the charge and paying a fine. But good men don’t accept 
charges. You can’t buy yourself out. Where shall wisdom be found, 
and where is the place of understanding? It cannot be bought for pure 
gold! 

And so Socrates in one of the immortal jests of history says that in¬ 
stead of paying a fine, the state ought to enthrone him as one of its great 
ornaments, and treat him gently the rest of his life. 

They condemned him to death; and the sacred days came round with 
mockery. They jailed him for a little while, and we are happy that they 
did, because he gave us the beauty of the final days with a fearless mind 
and a consciously happy heart. He talked with his friends, and he dis¬ 
cussed with them the various things of life, and they offered him a chance 
to escape, but men do not escape; there is no flight from the moment of 
your destiny. That part of me which is rational is immortal, he told them. 
No harm can come to a good man in this world or the next, he said. When 
he drank his hemlock, he walked back and forth with them until the 
numbness came up his mortal legs, and then he laid himself down upon 
his couch in quietness and peace, to sleep the sleep about whose waking 
we know so little. 

"And never to the mansions where the blessed rest, 

Since their foundation came a nobler guest.” 
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JESUS 


C ONTINUING TO ASK of the great cultures of the Past how the 
fundamental life-questions and life-attitudes were understood, we 
come this morning to Jesus. The records of his life and the prob¬ 
lems of using them are known to us. Behind the N.T. records and the 
memories of the early Church the Jesus of history is clearly discernible. 
Using the known methods of biographical study we can rebuild the main 
outlines of that great life. 

The Arabian peninsula is the geographical base of his life. It has 
been described as a mighty wedge driving in between Asia, Europe and 
Africa. Since it is such a wedge it has often been the anvil upon which 
the continents hammer each other. The people of Arabia were destined 
to bear the heavy blows of history because the major river valleys were 
not in their land, and in the river valleys the first great civilizations 
evolved. Moving back and forth from the Tigris-Euphrates to the Nile 
were massive civilizational thrusts, called armies, and these beat upon the 
Israelites, heavily influencing the growth of Judaism. 

Each of these ancient civilizations created out of its necessities its 
tribal gods. As the centuries of history moved by, experiences purged the 
tribal god of the Israelites, while prophetic voices enlarged him and re- 
enlarged him until he came to be for them, at least, the supreme and sover¬ 
eign Lord of the universe. He was the final arbiter of history, and they 
were his chosen People. They used the name "father” for him, prayed to 
him as a person, and owed him ethical obligations. They believed that the 
God they worshipped through the years would finally intervene in their 
behalf in this terrestrial history. You know how terrible that history was: 
slavery in Egypt, slavery in Babylonia, slavery under the Saleucids, slavery 
under Rome! Pompey himself, walking with iron Roman tread down the 
center of the temple, tore aside the veil that shielded the Shekinah, the 
living presence of the Lord, in the holy of holies, behind which veil only 
the high priest was permitted to go. Rome’s terrible arrogance tore it to 
shreds and left Israel spiritually naked in the sight of the world. Hatred, 
violent and subterranean in fury, rose in every Jewish heart against Rome. 
Against this backdrop of violence and hatred comes the gentle persistent 
figure of Jesus, crying out, "This is not the way.” 
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He was bom to humble Jewish parents, living in Galilee of the Gen¬ 
tiles, a land peopled by Jewish colonists under the Maccabaean family, 
whose heart’s home was still a few miles to the south in the great Jewish 
city of Jerusalem. Under Caesar Augustus the whole new Roman world 
was being organised, its roads were threading from the north wall in 
Britain far out to the Tigris-Euphrates. Its policing armies were every¬ 
where, postal systems everywhere, its governors everywhere. Judah was a 
part of it and had to pay tribute to it, and "there went out a decree from 
Caesar Augustus that all the world should be taxed.” The young man 
and his bride in north Galilee moved down to his ancient home, as you 
and I have to go home when, for example, we wish to vote under our poli¬ 
tical structure. They had to go back to Bethlehem, the ancestral home of 
Joseph, and there the boy was born, ill-starred, under a great constellation 
in the Eastern heavens, between 8 and 4 B. C. Under the fateful star of 
Bethlehem, under Herod’s awful cruelty in Jerusalem, and under Caesar 
Augustus’ desires for a world empire, the boy entered upon his historic 
journey. 

When Herod was told that perhaps the Messiah might come to Is¬ 
rael out of the Maccabaean family, he had ordered killed every Maccabaean- 
blooded man in Israel. He was married to Mariamne, the last princess of 
the Maccabaean family, and his sons by her he ordered killed also that 
there might be no child of the royal blood to challenge his throne. But 
Israel believed she had another Messianic hope. Out of the rod of Jesse, 
in Bethlehem of Judsea shall come one, whose name shall be "counsellor,” 
"mighty,” "prince of peace.” Thus, when Herod was told that this might 
happen, that they believed it was happening, he sent his soldiers down to 
Bethlehem to take out of historic existence every boy in Bethlehem who 
might have been born since that constellation in the east had first been 
seen. They reckoned it to be about two years. The soldiers went down, 
and sometimes I’ve thought one of the most unhappy men in history must 
have been the captain of the guard the day he got Herod’s order to move 
down those five awful miles from Jerusalem to Bethlehem in the night¬ 
time. But men who live under cover from the secret police know how 
things move too, and word got down to Bethlehem ahead of the soldiers. 
Jesus was taken in flight to Egypt. 

When Herod died, the boy was brought back to the old home in Naz¬ 
areth in Galilee, and there he was reared. Jesus was the eldest of at least 
seven children, for the New Testament names four brothers and says he 
had sisters. And we know that he had nephews. The family looks very 
normal there in Galilee, in Nazareth. Nazareth was no out of the way 
town. It was on the crossroads of the world. It was on the highroad from 
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Sepphoris, the Roman capital in the north to the Roman capital in the 
south. Almost every day of life, the growing boy, Jesus, would see Ro¬ 
man soldiers going through the town, and hear the commands snapped 
out in Latin. And Greek merchants were all around him. Not too far 
away was Scythopolis, one of the cities of the Decapolis, the ten Greek 
cities, fanning out into the desert to do business with the tribesmen and to 
keep Grecian culture protected. All the major business of the day would 
be done in the Greek tongue. In all probability Jesus could read and write 
Hebrew, would speak Aramaic with his family, would hear the Latin 
often, and would perhaps understand the Greek of the merchant life. We 
know exactly what kind of work his father did; how the beams were 
hewn, how the stones were laid, how big the houses were. The well, 
around which the little village gathered, is still there. And here in the 
little village we know by Jewish educational law there would be the syna¬ 
gogue school. From six to twelve years of age he would be there through 
his schooling process. At twelve years of age, at the Passover Feast be¬ 
tween his twelfth and his thirteenth birthdays, he would come of age. This 
is the great journey to Jerusalem. And it is a glorious picture of educa¬ 
tion, of what religious education ought to be like. His father would pre¬ 
pare him for this, prepare him superbly. These men were deep and pious 
Jews. They were the gentle men, the kind of men who keep their cultures 
intact no matter what oppression is over them. All his growing years his 
father and his mother would teach him the songs of Israel. The opening 
words the boy would be taught when first he sat at his father’s knee would 
be "Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one. Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and mind and strength.” 

All the history of his people he learned. From Nazareth’s hills he 
could see, far stretching, the land of his people. To the North behind 
the hills rose snow-capped Hermon, ever the sentinel of his country. Far 
to the South beyond the hills of forbidden Samaria rose the mountains 
that are round about Jerusalem. Plainly visible to the East, across the 
Jordan Valley, the high plateau of Gilead. Closer to his vision, across 
Esdradon plain, is the pass of Megiddo where good King Josiah died, and 
Gilboa’s fateful hills where strong Saul with his handsome sons died for 
Israel while far away in the south the youthful David kept his sword in 
its scabbard! Nain and Endor were in the little plain before him. All 
the panorama of history for his ill-fated nation was before him. All these 
things he knew. So when his father took him to Jerusalem, he talked to 
the teachers and priests there. He knew what they were talking about. 
There is nothing more glorious than a twelve-year-old boy, purely trained 
in the assumption of his own integrity, asking and answering questions, as 
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he tries to understand the mighty mysteries that move his people. There 
is no miracle here, only the greatness and goodness of humanity at its best. 

And back to Nazareth they come after he is a man in Israel and he 
stands before Jehovah in his own right and obeys the command of the 
law. In the ensuing years, between his twelfth and twenty-eighth birth¬ 
days, for he is about twenty-eight years of age when he comes back into 
public life, he lives in Nazareth. In one of these years his father Joseph 
died. And we have the right to imagine that Jesus must have walked the 
hills behind Nazareth in quiet sorrow, as you and I have to do in our lonely 
pilgrimage when the man who has carried us through the early years of 
our life departs from our sight here under the sun and the rain. He must 
have been lonely, as we are lonely. And he had to take over the carpenter’s 
business. The four younger brothers and the younger sisters had to be 
taken care of, and Mary, his mother. In quiet years, steady with the rou¬ 
tine of human labor, Jesus moved toward his destiny. This destiny cracked 
wide open when John the Baptist, his cousin, began preaching the violence 
of rebellion, the imminent coming of the kingdom of God, in the south. 

John was bom to a priestly family, very near, if not in Jerusalem it¬ 
self. He saw all its terrible degradation and its luxury under the Hero- 
dian family. After what he saw in the wake of that luxury and degrada¬ 
tion, he fled the city and lived, as Elijah and the prophets had of old, 
out in the desert, on locusts and wild honey. And he began to muse quietly 
in the wilderness until the inner fire burned hotter and hotter, and finally 
burst forth into prophetic denunciation. They told Jesus that his cousin 
John was proclaiming the coming of the kingdom, the ancient hope of 
Israel, by the waters of the Jordan in the south. And down Jesus went to 
listen. When he closed his carpenter’s shop and walked south to the Jor¬ 
dan, I do not believe he knew what destiny lay before him. These things 
unfold day by day, as great and good men make unique choices, pressed 
upon them by the circumstances round about them. And, standing and 
listening to John preach, proclaiming the law of God, and describing the 
wilful wickedness round about him, Jesus’ soul was stirred to its very 
depths. It seemed to him this must be so. And there came to him the 
unique consciousness that comes to many a man that he’s appointed to do 
a certain thing. And it seemed to Jesus as John preached that he ought 
also to declare the coming of the Kingdom. He asked to join John’s band 
and be baptized of John. And John thought better of Jesus than he did 
of himself, and wasn’t certain that it should be so, but Jesus said it should 
be so. And as John baptized him, it seemed to Jesus that the heavens 
opened. In the after months somebody must have said to him, "Master, 
when did you first think you were called?” And he would say, "Do you 
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remember the day John baptised me? That’s the day the heavens were 
opened, and I saw the purposes of God. That’s the day it seemed to me I 
heard Him call me, 'Thou art my beloved son. In thee I am well pleased.’ ” 
He would never dream of metaphysical sonship. It’s blasphemous to think 
that a Jew of the first century would dream that that word meant meta¬ 
physical sonship. It meant the great and blessed acceptance of the spirit 
of God. It meant the call of Moses, the call of Isaiah, the call of Elijah, 
the call of Jeremiah. It is humanity answering to the immortal spirit 
all around. It is no miracle, but the solid substantial experience of great 
men in strong commitments. So now he is "called.” The carpenter shop 
is over. The mighty destinies of life have laid their hands upon him. The 
drama of the announcement and the death are in their opening stages 
now, and the curtain is lifted on one of history’s mightiest scenes. 

He cannot go along with John. He listens to John preach. John’s 
preaching is of the Old Testament fire. And this is not the way Jesus 
understands God. It seems to Jesus he must get away, and out in the 
wilderness he goes to what we call the "temptation.” It is his inner strug¬ 
gle for mastery, first of what he must do to fulfill this destiny, and second, 
of disciplining himself so that he might have the strength to do it. He 
can’t jump from any towers because the kingdom of God will not come by 
the miraculous protection of any messiah. He can’t turn stones into bread 
because the kingdom of God is not made of bread. It is made by the 
words that proceed out of the mouth of God. And he can’t feed himself 
or his fellow men and think that is the kingdom of God. There is no high 
mountain from which you can see all the kingdoms of the world. And, of 
course, we dare not believe there is a devil who could thus manipulate Jesus 
and geography! But how superb these figures of speech are! Jesus’ world 
view saw this world and all its armies as commanded by the devil, and 
when he was tempted to restore the kingdom by force it seemed like a sug¬ 
gestion of the devil. John the Baptist was saying this should be done. 
Judas Maccabaeus had done this and David had done this. Take the 
armies of the world and he could master, he could win; and finally all 
the kings of the world will be brought in tribute to Jerusalem. But this 
is no kingdom of God. This is only long rows of soldiers’ crosses, this is 
only broken lives, and fatherless children, and heartbroken mothers. That’s 
all this is. This is not the kingdom of God! "Get thee behind me, Satan.” 

So, leaving John’s ministry, he strikes out for himself. He begins 
with Isaiah once again, with Isaiah’s moving call to an anguished human¬ 
ity. The sermon in Nazareth was directly from Isaiah. From his prison 
in the South, John sent his disciples up to see Jesus, and to ask him, "Art 
thou he that should come, or must we wait longer?” Jesus sent back no 
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word of marching armies. Jesus said, "Go tell John that the blind see, 
that the deaf hear, that the lame walk, and that the poor have the gospel 
preached to them.” And there he is, launched right out into his great 
preaching. John had to surrender his fearless tongue to the bitter hatred 
of the Herodian family without any military aid from Jesus. Mark’s 
gospel, says so quietly, "After that John was imprisoned, then began Je¬ 
sus to preach.” Aye, he did, for to that end was he bom! 

From one end of his country to the other, walking from town to 
town, he declared what he considered to be the ancient word of God to 
man Blessed are the pure in heart. Blessed are the poor in spirit. Blessed 
are the peacemakers. Ye are the salt of the earth. Ye are the light of 
the world. If you hate your brother, don’t go to the altar, but fix it up 
with your brother first before you dare bring a gift to the altar. It has 
been said of old, thou shah not commit adultery, but I say, thou shalt 
not lust. It has been said of old, thou shalt not kill, but I say, thou shalt 
not hate. It has been said of old, thou shalt not forswear, but I say, take 
no oaths of any kind at all. All the outer laws of our moral conformity 
are taken away from us, and we are driven in to ourselves, to the citadel 
where the spirit speaks eternally with men. And it is in here that ethics 
lives, only in this inner realm. As he looks around on his people and tries 
to tell them so, he sees the poor, so broken, and the rich, so wealthy. And 
so the message slowly began to turn toward the stinging rebuke of the 
people in the upper reaches of society who hurt God’s little ones year 
after year and decade after decade until he cries out in Luke’s great 
Gospel, "Woe unto you rich! Blessed you poor!” And again, "Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
It seemed to the poor people, at least, and to the people who could under¬ 
stand the words of the inner spirit all over Palestine, all over Israel, that 
the word, that word of God which Hosea had once touched is in their midst 
again. There is a mighty oneness between God and man again in this 
life. Jesus calls the lord of the universe his "father”! And all the sham 
worship, all the repeated prayers, all the temple-burning incense, is a 
shame and a disgrace to the human race then, as it still is now. Jesus tries 
to tell them that these services mean nothing. Isaiah had told them so 
before. Jesus tells them again. It is the ancient cry for inner integrity, 
for <nni»r sincerity. You must not pray in public, thinking it is of any 
consequence to you. Prayer must be deep and sincere and earnest. The 
prayer mustn’t be petitions for what you need or for somebody’s else need. 
Prayer is the open pathway of the soul into the presence of the immortal 
verities. The soul seeks the truth round about it, to uplift itself and 
purify itself and finally personalize itself. Praying "Our Father who art 
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in heaven, hallowed be thy name, Thy kingdom come,” a man finds him¬ 
self no longer an individual man, but a son of man, the son of man, hu¬ 
manity itself. All life’s beauty and greatness crystalized in him, until he 
dared to think of himself as the "son of man,” a glorious phrase, rich 
with the universalizing power of prayer. 

But as he preached, the ancient conservatism of the human race be¬ 
gan to assert itself. Men in high places began to tighten the cords 
round about this fearless proclaimer of the immortal dignities of the hu¬ 
man race. So they sought to trap him. In the time phrases of their own 
world they caught him. Around the concept of the kingdom of God, and 
around the concept of the Messiah they cornered him. These are phrases 
of Jewish first-century consideration, freighted with nationalistic and so¬ 
cial implications. All the blacker passions of men could be aroused by 
shifting emphasis to racial and social hatreds. And in that cauldron they 
engulfed him. He came into Jerusalem to declare himself the son of 
man, the Messiah, and to declare the nature of the kingdom as he saw it. 
You know the blessed, the beautiful story. How he came with his twelve 
disciples in the humble way of discipleship in Israel, had his last supper 
together with them, in quietness discussed with them what was going to 
happen, took the mighty phrases out of the Old Testament, to intepret 
his own position. Moses had made the first blood covenant. Jeremiah 
had deepened it, now Jesus picks up the historic imagery. He does not 
mean blood as we mean it. What we are talking about is so great that it 
is vaster over humanity than the great Sierra Nevadas are over the western 
plains. Words fail, symbols only will indicate the truth. Thus the blood 
of the wilderness covenant under Moses, purified by Jeremiah’s concept 
of the new covenant, becomes fact for Jesus as he views his own death 
as under the covenant relationship. The death itself is historic, real. Yet 
all deaths are symbolic, and in relationship to his people and to his God, 
this is a symbolic death greater than any others. And he calls it so. 

In the night-time, one of his once beloved disciples, Judas, twisted in 
misunderstanding and not certain of what it’s all about, shows the Roman 
and the high priestly police where they can find the embattled master. 
The people are asleep and thus cannot riot. In the midnight of the garden 
—this is the highest moment of his life—he could have risen from his 
knees in Gethsemane and walked over the hills and in a few minutes have 
been on the great pathway back to the north where the winds swept over 
the Galilean hills and the flowers grew and the rose of Sharon was beauti¬ 
ful! But, no, a man doesn’t flee his spoken word, and he stays there in 
the garden until he’s master of himself and waits quietly the coming of 
the soldiers. He’s humiliated in the high priest’s home, and he’s taken to 
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Pilate, and there humiliated again. But Pilate seems to like him: "behold 
the man!” "What is truth?” He is taken to Herod Agrippa’s court and 
humiliated there. This is the sequence of an awful, awful day in human 
history. He is taken back to Pilate’s home, and there the people round 
about cry, "Crucify, crucify, crucify him”—the sinister, inturned anguish 
of the mob. They have turned themselves from unique persons into 
beastly mobs crying, "Crucify, crucify, crucify!” Jesus stands all the 
while with his citadel of the inner life unshaken. The outer physical life 
breaks sharply, however, under the weight of the cross as he moves out 
toward the hills. In his heart, I am sure, he must have repeated, once 
again what he had cried out in one of the early days as he thought on 
Jerusalem, "O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that stonest the prophets and 
killest them that are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thee 
as a hen gathers her brood under her wings but thou wouldest not!” If 
ever a heart broke over humanity this is that heart. 

Looking back over the centuries we still see Jerusalem, blood- 
drenched because of him and because of Moses and because of Mahomet, 
and because of ourselves; the ancient curse not lifted after two thousand 
years. As A. E. Housman cried out in 1935: 

If in that Syrian Garden ages slain 
You sleep, and know not you are dead in vain 
Nor even in dreams behold how dark and bright 
Ascends the smoke and fire by day and night 
The hate you died to quench and could but fan 
Sleep on, and know no waking, Son of Man! 

They took him out to the hill; they nailed him to his cross upon the 
ground; two men beside him for crimes; they lifted the crosses up; these 
thumped into the ground; and the great death begins. Death in cruci¬ 
fixion comes through strangulation as the throat muscles, taut and pulled, 
will no longer function. It takes hours, and it’s unutterable anguish. 

His friends began to gather around him, and history’s mists break 
open for intimations of the conversations that must have gone on for sev¬ 
eral hours, giving us seven beautiful little last words. Conversations with 
the thieves beside him, "In Paradise thou shalt be with me.” Conversa¬ 
tions with himself as he cries out, "I thirst,” because, of course, he did 
thirst. Conversations with his mother and with his beloved disciple— 
"son, thy mother,” and "mother, thy son.” Conversations with his God 
as he sees the poor, stricken soldiers before him, "Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do.” Conversations with himself again when he 
thinks of the day when John’s preaching opened the heavens before him, 
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and now he can cry out, "it is finished.” As the sun moves over the 
meridian and toward the western horizon and these dead must be off to 
protect the holy day come sundown, soldiers come to break his legs, and as 
they come to break his legs they might have heard him begin the twenty- 
second psalm, "My god, my god, why hast thou forsaken me.” That 
psalm ends in perfect triumph, it is no outcry of defeat at all. Perfect 
triumph is here. And finally "into thy hands I commend my spirit,” as 
that which drew "from out the boundless deep turns again home.” 

They take his broken body down. He has no grave. I don’t know 
whether he had a grave in Bethlehem or not, but he has none here. Joseph 
of Arimathea, Nicodemus, blessed names now to us, come with Pilate’s 
consent to take this broken body down, to lay it in a borrowed grave, 
wrapping it gently as their custom was with myrrh and aloes amid the 
winding sheets. Mary receives his body from the cross, and there’s a mo¬ 
ment underneath the cross called the "pieta,” when, I like to say, "she 
who bore him now bears him.” 

And then they lay his body away in the cool and quiet of the tomb, 
in the anguished city. They roll a stone across the tomb and set soldiers 
to guard there lest there be riots. John and Mary go back into the holy 
city. The sun sets in the western hills. 

"Now he is dead, far hence he lies, 

In the lorn Syrian town 

And on his grave with shining eyes 

The Syrian stars look down.” 
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ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


W E ARE COME to our last chapel service together. One or two 
words might be in order as an introduction. The adjustment of 
the social institution, its inherited forms of worship, freighted 
with the preciousness of our fathers’ usage, to the living and evolving 
thought of ourselves and our children, is not an easy task. Scripture 
lessons, hymns and prayers, loved of our fathers, maintain the glory of 
their spiritual tradition only as our own minds grasp the necessity of ad¬ 
justing them to our world views. 

In the block of prayers each morning only one was my own—a few 
sentences toward the close each morning before we went into the Lord’s 
Prayer were my own. The rest all came from our traditions. I have ad¬ 
justed every one of them—words, or a word has been changed in almost 
every prayer, to try to move a little closer to the superb vision of the uni¬ 
versal and of the greater than ourselves, which we have been discussing 
this week. One or two changes, I think, are necessary permanently in all 
our inherited prayers under the light of the glorious humanism of the 
twentieth century; for example, many a "them” in our inherited prayers 
must be changed to an "us.” I have done that in every case. 

That, I think, is serious, and seriously important. Many an adjust¬ 
ment in the prayers which include the superiority of Christianity over 
other faiths must be made. For myself I take the difference between 
Christianity and other religions to be historic and not in any sense eternal, 
and therefore the prayers which I must use in the living present, this year, 
must not assume that superiority. This is not easily done, but many of 
you are ministers, and all of you are interested in this problem, and many 
of the laymen here are workers in the churches, and to hold fast an ancient 
liturgy with sufficient integrity to keep continuity, yet to let it go with 
sufficient intelligence to be fair and faithful to the present and the future, 
is one of our hardest tasks. 

Scripture lessons must be read as they are, for they are a faithful 
deposit of the men who wrote them. It is the preacher’s task continually 
to reinterpret them. 

Many hymns must be discarded, and new ones written. This is not 
a task new to us. I am proposing nothing novel, I am only suggesting 
that I have tried to do that in the prayers here on this island this week. 
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The very fact of prayer is infinitely superior to the words used in the 
same. The words must be as faithful as possible, and this task falls di¬ 
rectly upon the shoulders of the clergy in the decade that lies ahead. 

I have used biography in these services, yet it hasn’t been biography 
either. It has been the attempt to shed light upon the major problems of 
the human race. It always has seemed to me that for the purposes of the 
broadest religious understanding a man’s life is the final test. So to me 
biography is the ablest way to examine religious experience. One can do 
so without accepting the propositions upon which any given life was lived. 
He can evaluate and experience and take unto himself the great good 
which the life has deposited without committing himself to the ideas held 
by his so-called hero. 

Today we want to lift a man out of the twentieth century and ask 
what his story was like. In a long view of the human race men often come 
to think, particularly in the field of theology and religion, that the past 
was greater than the present. For myself I stand completely opposed to 
this, not acknowledging the differentiation at all. I think that the living 
word of greatness is as vocal in 1954 as it has ever been. The thirteenth 
century did not have men to overmatch the twentieth century. The Athens 
of Pericles was no more glorious in its contribution to the human race 
than the Anglo-Saxon civilization which has mothered the scientific spirit 
of the last 150 years. And in the field of humane religion no civilization 
can overmatch the names of Kagawa, a conservative Japanese Christian, 
of Gandhi, no Christian at all, a mighty Indian saint, and of Albert 
Schweitzer, a left-wing liberal Christian, denying even the accuracy of 
Jesus’ knowledge! Here are three men, based upon totally opposite propo¬ 
sitions of life, but so glorifying humanity as such, and so committed to 
life and to duty that they lighten our century with the light that never was 
on the land or sea, that shineth ever more and more unto the perfect day. 

If we focus our attention on Albert Schweitzer, we focus it on our 
own civilization. Albert Schweitzer is of us, speaks our language, knows 
our problems, faces our mysteries and makes his tremendous, heroic way 
through the darkness that surrounds us. 

He was born in 1875 in Keysersberg in Alsace to parents and grand¬ 
parents who were teachers and preachers and musicians. And Alsace 
bears a characteristic of its own. 

Caught between two more powerful peoples, the German and the 
French, the Rhineland people learned a certain gentleness and submission 
of their own. The Alsatians, shifted from one government to another 
government, learned to find the sources of their strength somewhere else 
than in government loyalty. And in the quiet little Alsatian villages they 
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played their music, built their churches, spiring them out of the little val¬ 
leys toward the skies, taught their schools, unable to control the armies 
which moved remorselessly over them. In the years that laid the back¬ 
ground for our civilization the French soldiers of Napoleon moved up the 
Rhineland valley, alienating every German consciousness there. And then 
in the passing of half a century soldiers of Bismarck from Germany moved 
over the same land, alienating every French consciousness there, until Al¬ 
bert Schweitzer was born to this awful tension between great traditions, 
and born to find his people seeking their sustaining strength, their ability 
to survive, by adjusting to either culture. They were bilingual in every 
family. Those who had the deeper German traditions used the German 
tongue when their emotions rose and clamored for expression. Those who 
were most deeply rooted in the French tradition used the French tongue 
under emotion. Schweitzer is thus in a very true and literal sense the 
united bloodstream of two of Europe’s ablest, finest cultures. In the 
Keysersberg where he was born the tensions between Catholicism and 
Protestantism were quiescent. His father was the pastor of the Protestant 
minority in the village of Keysersberg, and Protestants and Catholics 
worshipped in the same little church building, with the Catholic altar 
at one end and the Protestant pulpit at the other. I would to God this 
were so from coast to coast and pole to pole! 

Before Schweitzer was a year of age they moved from Keysersberg 
to Gunsbach and it is in Gunsbach that his childhood opened, and con¬ 
sciousness came to him. 

Gentle and beautiful are the stories out of the Gunsbach childhood, 
but they also mark the man. One sees already in the growing Albert 
Schweitzer the man that is to be. His father’s home was the parsonage, 
and was the warmest house in the village and the children of the parsonage 
were the best fed children. Poverty lay over the entire valley. But in the 
parsonage home it went a little better. This consciousness came to Schweit¬ 
zer w ith a great shock, one day, when, as a schoolboy, wrestling with an¬ 
other comrade, he finally threw the boy and was on top of him and happy 
about it. But the boy beneath lost his temper and cried out, "I could 
throw you if I had warm broth every day.” Albert went home to ask his 
father, is it true that my comrade doesn’t have warm broth every day? 
His father said it was true, and Albert said, "Well, neither will I. I will 
have what they will have.” And when he realised that the boys he played 
with didn’t have any shoes he would not wear his. Schweitzer understood 
these things as a little boy. And the framework of his life began to be 
stretched out toward the humanitarianism which is so sure a mark of his 
maturity. 
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One day also, as he was out with another boy on an early Sunday 
morning they had slingshots and were trying to shoot birds singing in the 
branches, and as Albert had drawn aim on a little bird this particular day 
and was just about to let his sling go, he heard the bells in his father’s 
church peal out over the valley. Albert Schweitzer said it seemed to him 
those bells were ringing out, "Thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not kill.” 
Sling and stone alike dropped to the ground and the bird went on happily 
singing. From that day to this Albert Schweitzer has made his oneness 
with the world of the animals. 

There came through Gunsbach in these days also a Jewish peddlar 
from another village. He came once a week with his cart and his goods 
to sell. And the boys in Gunsbach would call "Jew,” and throw mud at 
him. This deep-rooted anti-Semitism in the Rhineland valley is one of 
the heartaches of every good Westerner. One day Schweitzer happened 
to look eye to eye with the Jewish peddlar and he saw in the Jew’s eyes 
such uncomplaining acceptance of sorrow and such a kindliness that he 
let the mud drop from his hands and was never again to dissociate him¬ 
self from a member of another creed or race. 

Here in the Alsatian church also he heard his father read letters from 
a missionary in Africa whom the church in Gunsbach helped to support. 
As his father read the letters the boy’s imagination would carry him over 
the Mediterranean and across the great Sahara and down into the, to 
him, deep dark continent. Thus, dreaming under the sound of his father’s 
voice, the need of the people in Africa was planted as the seed which has 
flourished in the past half-century of tireless service. 

Music was all around him in his childhood, too. He could play the 
piano as early as he was big enough to get his fingers on the keyboard. 
He could improvise even as a little boy, as his father improvised beauti¬ 
fully. His father wasn’t a stem technician, but he did play with great 
warmth. Albert longed to be allowed to play the organ in church, and 
his father told him he could play it as soon as his legs were long enough 
that his feet could reach the pedals. And this happened when he was nine 
year of age. He was allowed to play the organ in public worship, and it 
was an ecstasy for him. So these happy years went along, years surrounded 
by the finest in the European tradition, by its music, and by its piety, 
and by the high dream of education and knowledge. There were no 
higher schools in Gunsbach, and so he was sent away from home to live 
with his uncle at Mulhausen to go to the Gymnasium. And there life 
began to open richly for him. 

Here he learned the music of two of the greatest German traditions. 
Eugene Munch, his teacher, was just out of Berlin where Mendelssohn 
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had rediscovered Bach, and the young musicians coming out of Berlin 
were Bach enthusiasts. Bach was to become a lifelong passion of Schweit¬ 
zer, deep and gentle and steady. But in Mulhausen also he heard for 
the first time the music of Wagner. It was Tannhauser that he heard, 
in which the mighty music of the Venusberg luring the human soul away 
from its high duty, clashes with the sound of the Pilgrim’s Chorus, and 
the quiet sustained pathos of suffering. He dreams of Wolfram and 
Elisabeth and Tannhauser and knows all this mighty tragedy. Albert 
Schweitzer said that when that music first crashed over him and tore 
through him he could neither eat nor study for days afterwards. 

Mulhausen days over, he came to Strasbourg to the university in the 
great days of German-French scholarship. It was the high tide of West¬ 
ern liberalism in philosophy and theology. Windelband was his teacher, 
as well as Sabatier and Holtzmann. When he went up to Berlin to sum¬ 
mer school and stayed for a semester he was under the instruction of Kaf¬ 
tan and Harnack—these were names that lived in flame in my field of 
study and still bum brightly on our horizons. And Albert Schweitzer 
was young and strong and vigorous and idealistic, and the Franco- 
Prussian War seemed far behind him, and no wars seemed visible in the 
near future. He was six feet tall, weighed 200 pounds, was tireless, and 
said he could study twenty hours out of every twenty-four. The whole 
world was round about him, and all his senses were responsive to the ex¬ 
periences that were his, as he studied theology and philosophy and music. 
Home from the university on one vacation, he slept in his old accustomed 
room in the Alsatian home. Sometimes I think among the happiest ex¬ 
periences of humanity is when a boy goes away from home for the first 
time and then gets his vacation and comes back and sleeps in the old fa¬ 
miliar bed again. The sun rose one morning and Albert was awake; nobody 
else in the house was astir; the birds were singing; it was Maytime; the 
wind was soft and the windows open. As he lay abed he thought on the 
ecstatic beauty of being in such a universe. And then his mind snapped 
back to those letters from Africa, and he thought of other men and other 
places, and he didn’t believe it was right that he should take such experi¬ 
ences from the Lord of the universe for himself, that he owed a mighty 
debt of gratitude back to other human beings. So he vowed in a certain 
sense that he would give the first third of his life to fulfilling his own tal¬ 
ents, study and creativity in his own right, and then he would like to give 
the middle third of his life in service to some section of the human race 
that he could find that was utterly in need. Then he hoped that he might 
be able to come back for the closing third of his life, in the evening time 
of his life to quietness and peace. There was to be no evening time in his 
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life-=— two world wars were to blow this beautiful dream of civilization wide 
asunder. 

But back to Strasbourg from this young commitment he went and 
there he mastered the sciences. His doctor’s degree in philosophy was on 
Immanuel Kant, so he knew Germany’s greatest traditions in philosophy. 
He studied thoroughly all the music of Bach. He mastered and became 
Bach’s biographer, and the editor of Bach’s works. I cannot carry a tune, 
as I’ve often reminded you, but with the mind I have tried to learn music* 
and Albert Schweitzer opened for me the first great insight into music. 
I was able to understand him when he wrote and talked about Bach, talked 
about church music, and how the organ should be at the back of the 
church and overlifted above the people’s heads, and how Bach’s steady, 
consistent, great, round, notes would come out in glory over the worship¬ 
ping congregation, and literally lift their souls up. Music is a subdivision 
of mathematics. The Greeks had taught me that long before I read 
Schweitzer, and I seemed to understand this vibration of the atmospheric 
environment of our lives, how that Schweitzer was right that these great 
sustained beautiful round notes, moving down over our bowed hearts, 
would lift us to a celestial harmony. He loved old organs too, organs 
with wooden pipes lovingly cared for by generations of men until the pipes 
were rubbed and warmed like the bowl of the pipe in the hands of an old 
man by the fireside in the wintertime. 

He worked also in theology. And here he dynamited our theological 
world asunder with his great work on the historical Jesus. He was taught 
by H. J. Holtzmann certain things about the teachings of Jesus, and then 
he prepared himself for his examination in these teachings. He went in 
compulsory military training and took his Greek Testament with him and 
in the evenings when the training hours were over he would read his Greek 
Testament far into the night until he mastered the Gospels. That way it 
increasingly impressed itself upon him that in certain chapters of St. Mat¬ 
thew Jesus had promised something that didn’t happen, and that Jesus was 
therefore in error, and that there was no use trying to harmonise the fact, 
and there was no use for the modern mind to apologise for Jesus’ error. 
Jesus had promised his disciples that before they got back from the circuit 
of the villages of Israel the kingdom would come. They got back and it 
hadn’t come! So Schweitzer began to probe for a new appreciation of 
the spiritual authority of Jesus, and here I consider his greatest work to 
rest. A new appreciation of the spiritual authority of Jesus, and it touches 
the spiritual authority of the whole human race in this concept. He main¬ 
tained from the beginning that a man could never be in any other century 
than the one he was in, that you couldn’t modernise Jesus, that he was a 
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first-century Jew, and in the framework of first-century Judaism he 
worked, and in that framework alone he has to be understood. Jesus did 
believe in the imminence of the coming of the kingdom; this failed to take 
place. But that wasn’t the point, said Schweitzer. The eternal spirit, 
overbrooding all, particularizes itself in different centuries and different 
men. Men in different centuries reach up and understand the universal. 
But they understand it under the framework of their own time. Now 
what men must do is to break through the framework of time, and let 
the essentially universal re-appear. So the Jesus of history acts in the first 
century, but out of his historic experiences there rises his universal, his 
interpretation, and that universal, that spirit of Jesus, can then move down 
over the centuries, and can touch an Augustine in the fourth century, a 
Francis in the thirteenth century, a Luther in the sixteenth century, and a 
Schweitzer in the twentieth century with an authority which no man can 
deny. Jesus’ authority rests in the moral command that he lays upon us, 
not in his knowledge of the universe, nor in his expectations of the end of 
history. This gives us a glorious freedom! How happy I was to realise 
that I didn’t have to square Jesus with a new conception of science, or 
new conceptions of history. Jesus was Jesus! But in that realm where 
men are always men, namely, their answerability to moral knowledge, ac¬ 
cording to what that moral knowledge is, there he stands supreme and 
commanding. It is the ancient imperious word of moral obedience that 
transmits itself. The closing words of his greatest effort to understand 
Jesus read: 

"He comes to us as one unknown, without a name, as of old, 
by the lake-side, He came to those who knew him not. He speaks to 
us the same word: 'Follow thou me!’ and sets us to the tasks He has 
to fulfill for our time. He commands. And to those who obey Him, 
be they wise or simple, He will reveal Himself in the toils, the con¬ 
flicts, the sufferings which they shall pass through in His fellowship, 
and, as an ineffable mystery, they shall learn in their own experience 
Who He is.” 

Schweitzer now, mastering all these fields, turns to medicine. Doc¬ 
torates in all these other fields are a basis for his doctorate in medicine. 
With the doctorate in medicine he dreams of the far off in Africa. And 
finally prepared, he sits in a Paris missionary society library one day and 
reads an advertisement, that the Paris missionary society needs a medical 
doctor in Lambarene in French Equatorial Africa. It seems to Albert 
Schweitzer that his gifts are prepared and ready, only wanting to know 
where he shall work, so that the reading of this call for a medical man in 
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Africa seems to him a direct commission from the spirit which he calls the 
spirit of Jesus. He deliberately says that Jesus sent him to Africa. This 
is high symbolic language but the deepest language that man knows. 
When he and Mrs. Schweitzer announced their decision to go, all over 
Europe arose a great outcry. "You’re wasting the finest of European 
civilization, all your philosophy, your theology, your music.” Schweitzer 
said it seemed a strange thing to him that men who are supposed to be 
religious men couldn’t understand a religious call, and a religious commit¬ 
ment! In 1913 they went to Lambarene, and there the great task began. 

I view Albert Schweitzer’s life, of course, not as an illustration of the 
missionary spirit bearing gifts to Africa. On the contrary, I view Albert 
Schweitzer’s life as a mighty gathering up of European traditions and 
European experiences and European gifts and European talents and then, 
just at the pinnacle of European civilization, like a mighty growing flower 
in its full flowering time, casting its seed by nature’s ancient law for a 
new growth. I see Albert Schweitzer’s carrying the seed of the mighty 
flowering of the West. One of the seeds blown by the winds of destiny 
across the seas to be planted in another garden. I see him as a mighty 
challenge to a self-satisfied and contented and isolated Europe. I see him 
as the bowing humbly of a mighty head. European gifts, and European 
civilization answering to the inevitable and inexorable call that we must 
merge these things with other men and other places. 

The first world war broke with fury over Europe and Africa alike, 
and the Schweitzers being German citizens in French Equatorial Africa, 
were brought home and imprisoned. His mother was run down and killed 
by cavalry horses in the little village of Gunsbach in front of his father’s 
church. The war passed. In years between the wars, when all Europe 
tried to recover itself, he played the organ in the different cities of Europe 
and went back and forth to his medical mission in Africa, trying to build 
the sustaining strength of Western science in the midst of the African life. 
I went to Edinburgh in 1935 to hear him give the Gifford Lectures and I 
listened to him as he went over the history of ethics and the history of 
civilization, and came at last to the final lecture. He swung through to a 
great peroration on the values of the Christian church which is an insti¬ 
tution, and how it is difficult to cling to the institution when it is false to 
the highest ideals, and yet how the institution is the only carrier we have 
in history for our mighty heritages; and how we must always purify and 
purge the institution while still we live within it. He came at last to St. 
Paul’s great first Corinthian thirteen, speaking in French, and I still can 
hear over my life as a benediction in many a hard hour, the closing words 
of Albert Schweitzer’s Gifford Lectures, when he told us the only hope, 
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the only sustaining ethics for our civilization would be "l’amour, l’amour, 
l’amour.” 

All through his philosophic years he tried to ask, what is the principle 
which is invariable, upon which a decent ethics can be built? What is 
something which science and religion alike can stand upon? Dr. Hoskins 
said yesterday that the first of all laws was "Thou shalt survive.” Schweit¬ 
zer’s thought begins there. Looking within himself, he found one thing 
which never altered. If other conditions were right, it was always the will 
to live. He looked around, and everywhere else there was the will to live. 
So the law of nature and the law of life and the law of love and the law of 
humanity is the will to live. Respect for the will to live is where ethics 
begins, and where the good man finds his first firm standing ground. In 
the will to live ourselves, we honor the life principle in each of us. In 
the will to live in everyone else, we honor the life principle as a universal. 
It has relevance for life everywhere, to build every philosophic system, 
every political system, every social system. Let science be the handmaiden 
to the will to live; theology be the handmaiden to the will to live; the will 
to live is synonymous with humanity, and Schweitzer’s call is that in rever¬ 
ence for that we have the groundwork for an ethics that can be universal. 

So one begins to find a simple proposition by which he can judge all 
other things. Is this right, or is this wrong? It depends upon what it has 
to do with the reverence for life. Life is the fact; from the most minute 
forms of past and present, up to the majestic vision of the future man and 
his civilization, this principle of life rules in one majestic and myriad di¬ 
versity. But it is life itself everywhere, and reverence for this life that 
makes us one with the universe, and if there is also a governing spirit over 
or a world ground under life, then this will to live, this reverence for life, 
makes us one with that spirit and that world ground. 

With French sensitivity, with German thoroughness, skillful in hands 
to heal, eloquent in tongue to testify, with the immemorial charity of hu¬ 
manity throbbing through his life, the name of Albert Schweitzer is both 
a benediction and a blessing on our society. 
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